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FROM THE; 
EDITOR 


As the new editor of the Military Intelligence Professional Bulletin, | \ook forward to presenting the latest “cutting- 
edge" trends and issues that face Military Intelligence (Ml) today and in the future. This quarter, we focus on issues 
relevant to Force XXi. | expect to see many "Letters to the Editor" next quarter, as these articles are both timely and 
critical to the MI branch. After reading the articles presented in this issue, | challenge all of you, as MI profession- 
als, to respond to the ideas presented----use the magazine as a vehicle to share your opinions and your ex- 
periences. 

In our last issue, Lieutenant Colonel Brian Keller discussed a possible 10th Mountain Division Deployable Intelli- 
gence Support Element (DISE). Two of his counterpart G2s respond in this issue: Lieutenant Colonel Victor Rosello 
wrote an article about an airborne "DISE" and Lieutenant Colonel John "Randy" Brooks sent his comments in a let- 
ter to the editor. We expect to publish responses from the G2s of the 3d Infantry Division (24th ID until May 1996) 
and 101st Air Assault Division in the July-September issue. We thank these very busy soldiers for sharing their wis- 
dom and time. 











MiPB and the Doctrine and Publications Division are sad to announce the departure of our Art Director, Corporal 
Jeff Preuninger. He has served the magazine for more than four years; during that time, his fresh and creative ap- 
proach to graphic design has helped transform our magazine into a truly professional journal. Corporal Preuninger’s 
next assignment will take him to Washington, D.C., where the Pentagon will use his considerable talents. We will 
miss him, but wish him great success ;in all of his future endeavors. 


For our readers who are thinking about writing articles for the MIPB, we currently plan the following cover topics for 
future issues: 

C) Information operations, information warfare, and open-source information for January-March 1997 (due 1 October 1996). 

[J We would like photos even without articles (on the back give us your name and address, the photographer's full name, and a cap- 

tion identifying people and activity). 

You may write about any topic you think may be of interest to our 
readers. We always welcome articles from our sister Services too. 
We cannot guarantee we will publish your article, even if it is 
about a subject listed above. 





writers of the Year and Quarter 


MIPB is pleased to announce the 1995 winners of the Writer of the Year contest. Writer of the Year: Major John F. "Frank" Lady, “Direct- 
ing Intelligence Operations: 'To Link or Not to Link’ PIR," July-September 1995. Runner-up: Major Eric L. Lamberson, "The Tactical 
Analysis Team," January-March 1995. Honorable Mentions: Major Michael E. Bigelow, “Intelligence in the Philippines," April-June 1995; 
Major Darrell W. Bott, “Maintaining Language Proficiency," October-December 1995; Chief Warrant Officer Two Mark Ingram, “ASAS and 
1st Cavalry Division,” January-March 1995; and Lieutenant Commander Darren Sawyer, USN, “JTF JIC Operations: Critical Success Fac- 
tors," April-June 1995. 

Lieutenant Colonels John R. Brooks and Steven L. Campbell are our Writers of the Quarter (April-June 1996) for the article, "The EX- 
FOR: Intelligence in Force XXI. 

Congratulations to all the winners and thanks to all of our authors for their great articles, book reviews, and letters to the editor. It is con- 
tributions like yours that make MIPB the professional forum for military intelligence professionals. 


How to Submit an Article 
1. Select a relevant topic of interest to the military intelligence community. 
2. Write an outline to organize your work. Put the bottom line up front and write clear, concise introduction and conclusion paragraphs. 
3. Follow proper rules of grammar. Consult DA Pamphlet 600-67 or William A. Mcintosh's Guide to Effective Writing, if necessary. 
4. Maintain the active voice as much as possible. Write "Congress cut the budget" rather than "the budget was cut by Congress." (See 
DA Pamphlet 600-67, Effective Writing for Army Leaders, paragraph 3-2,b[1].) 
5. Send the article to Commander, USAIC&FH, ATTN: ATZS-TDL-B, Fort Huachuca, AZ 85613-6000. Please include with your article— 

a. Pictures, graphics, and crests with an adequate description and photographer credits. (We can return photns if so requested.) 

b. Acomputer diskette with the article in Word Perfect, Microsoft Word or ASCII. Also any graphics files, separated from the text. 

c. A short biography with the full names of all authors of the article. The biography should include each author's current duty position, 
other related assignments, civilian degrees, and advanced military education (CGSC, War College, SAMS, MSSI, SEIP, PGIP). (Tell us if 
we can print both your telephone number and E-mail address with the biography.) 

d. A cover letter with work, home, and E-mail addresses and telephone numbers, stating your intent to publish the article. 

e. Arelease by your local security office to ensure your article is unclassified, nonsensitive, and releasable to the public. 

6. Remember, content is the most important part of your article. When in doubt, send us your article—we can work out the details. 
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by Brigadier General John W. Smith 


INTELLIGENCE TRAINING XxI: 
READY NO 
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This issue focuses on Force XX! and many of the in- 
itiatives supporting military intelligence’s (Ml) transi- 
tion to an intelligence force structure that can perform 
effectively on the 21st century battlefield. As you will 
see in the articles that follow, our battlefield operating 
system (BOS) is well postured in terms of having a 
vision of how MI will fight, in terms of having a grip 
on what the force structure should look like, and in 
terms of being actively engaged in the Army’s Ad- 
vanced Warfighting Experiments (AWEs). 


intel XXI—A Training Challenge 


Because Force XXIi has been driven in many re- 
spects by technology, it is natural that much of the re- 
lated discussion dwells upon digitization, automated 
fusion, advanced communications and the like. Ac- 
companying the technological challenges, however, 
are the less frequently discussed, yet real set of 
training challenges. At the end of the day, the value 
of intelligence to the commanders we serve will still 
be measured in terms of whether or not intelligence 
“delivered the goods." Those judgements, of course, 
will be influenced by how well our systems work, but 
more importantly, they will be influenced by how well- 
trained we are. 


The Primacy of Proficiency 


What is essential is that we, as Mi professionals 
appreciate and focus on the fact that while training 
has always been a key determinant in effective per- 
formance, its significance is going to dramatically in- 
crease in the Force XXI operational setting. In 
particular, Force XXI will place increasing value on 
Mi professionals who are accomplished. But has not 
this always been the case? Yes, soldiers, leaders, 
and units will need proficiency in many of the same 
areas that required proficiency twenty years ago. 
What is new, though, is the need to demonstrate this 
proficiency under new, more difficult operational con- 
ditions. As Force XXI envisions decentralized, dis- 
persed operations where forces concentrate combat 
power only at the decisive time and place, it is es- 
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sential that intelligence be able to "deliver the goods" 
in this new, dynamic operational setting. As the first 
order of business, this requires a truly proficient MI 
force; that is, ones who can “do" versus ones who 
only understand what needs to be done in abstract 
terms. 


While the Force XXI battlefield will place new de- 
mands on the competency of the MI professional, in 
many respects the words used to describe those 
competencies will not be new. Rather, the ability to 
"deliver the goods" under more challenging stand- 
ards will be new. Thie old tried and true job require- 
ments for the MI professional remain—be an expert 
on friendly operations, on the intelligence BOS, and 
be a proficient analyst (the answer is not yet in the 
“bit bucket"). If anything must be added to the MI pro- 
fessional’s kit bag, it will be the need for them to 
demonstrate proficiency in accessing and navigating 
(either as a leader or at the technical level) the multi- 
tude of networks and information sources that must 
be used in the global or military information networks 
to get needed information to the battle commander. 


Even so, what does proficiency really mean? In a 
nutshell, it means practice. It means devising and 
structuring realistic training and then doing it! In 
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Force XXI, it means that the intelligence force will 
have to be supported with better intelligence simula- 
tions and scenarios to drive home-station training 
and Battle Command Training Programs. It means 
that the combat training centers will need to adjust to 
allow for realistic intelligence to more effectively drive 
their training. But for most of you, it means that the 
real movers and shakers in Army intelligence units 
(the majors and lieutenant colonels, the senior non- 
commissioned officers, and the warrants) must actu- 
ally take ownership for championing proficiency in 
their units by mandating tough training—training that 
requires that everyone "walk the walk." 


Schoolhouse-Unit Training 


At Fort Huachuca, we are pursuing a host of initia- 
tives to tackle the Intel XXI training challenges. 
Some, like distance-learning and others that fall 
loosely under the rubric of a "schoolhouse without 
walls" have been discussed here before. The thrust 
of these efforts, however, is to enable a more effec- 
tive training partnership between the field and the 
school. Our overarching goal is the pursuit of training 
and training development that will allow an MI unit, 
an MI soldier, or an MI leader to legitimately claim 


that they are "ready now." This means that there can 
be no seam between training in the school and the 
unit, and it means that we should seek to do training 
developments just once; then, using technology, ex- 


peditiously export the results of those efforts to the 
field. 


As we proceed along this path, we will be seeking 
your help to rapidly prototype some training by form- 
ing school-field partnerships on selected training ef- 
forts. In taking this tack though, it is essential that we 
see the training chalienge through your eyes. To this 
end, | welcome your comments and suggestions. 
Send E-mail to me at smithj%hua1 @huachuca-emh 
11.army. mil. 


Prior to assuming his current position in October 1995, Brigadier 
General Smith was the Director, Intelligence Directorate (J2), U.S. 
Southern Command, Panama. Brigadier General Smith has com- 
manded the 207th Military Intelligence Brigade, Vil Corps in Ger- 
many and later in Saudi Arabia during Operations DESERT 
SHIELD and DESERT STORM; the 104th Military Intelligence, 4th 
Infantry Division, Fort Carson, Colorado, the 1st Military Intelli- 
gence Company, 1st Infantry Division, Fort Riley, Kansas; and the 
Pittsburgh Field Office, Region Ill, 109th Military Intelligence 
Group. 


ALWAYS OUT FRONT! 
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by Command Sergeant Major Randolph Hollingsworth 


"There must be, within our Army, a sense of purpose. 
There must be a willingness to march a little farther, to 
carry a heavier load, to step out into the dark and the 


unknown for the safety and well-being of others." 
—General Creighton Abrams 


In this issue, | will divide my article into two parts. 
Master Sergeant Paul Moore, the Directorate of 
Combat Developments Sergeant Major, wrote the 
first part. His article discusses information operations 
(IO). | will address communication skills. 


information Operations 


FM 100-6, Information Operations, describes |O 
as continuous military operations within the military 
information environment that enable, enhance, and 
protect the commander's decision cycle and mission 
execution to achieve an information advantage 
across the full range of military operations. Informa- 
tion operations include interacting with the global in- 
forma- tion environment and exploiting or denying an 
adver- sary’s information and decision systems. 

The Army, like all areas of our society, faces the re- 
quirement to move into a new age. The advent of the 
technology and information age has made it possible 
for the Army to re-tool and reassess its methods for 
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operating, and has given us an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to improve the efficiency and the effectiveness of 
our ground forces. Our noncommissioned officers 
(NCOs) and all leaders must display the will to adapt 
and have the vision to design, field, train, and deploy 
the force of the 21st century that will dominate and 
win in the information battlespace. While these 
changes are still in their infancy, the impact has been 
great; the United States has been in the forefront as 
a world technology leader. Nowhere is our leadership 
so great as in our military use of information technol- 
ogy: 

For us to remain the preeminent force in the world 
of military technology, Army leadership at all levels 
must change their focus and way of thinking. We are 
just beginning to know the realities of the information 
age for the entire force. This will forever alter the way 
we do business. 


In addition to precision weaponry, the Army sees 
its future in the advanced collection, communication, 
processing, analysis and display of these massive 
amounts of information. In order to take advantage of 
this information, technology, and increased capability 
now available, it is necessary that the Army learn to 
fight on the information battlefield. To this end, we all 
know that change, especially on a large scale does 





not come easily. However, technology and the nearly 
unlimited access to information is insignificant if it is 
not properly used. 


10 Exercises 


In order to further refine the concepts described in 
FM 100-6, the U.S. Army Intelligence Center and 
Fort Huachuca (USAIC&FH) organized the |O Task 
Force. The Task Force conducted an Information Op- 
erations Wargame and Senior Seminar in November 
1995 at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, and another Senior 
Seminar at the Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania, in January 1996. This wargame, which 
included 27 agencies and units throughout the De- 
partment of Defense (DOD), went far in clarifying and 
refining the methods for applying the new paradigm 
of IO to the Army battlefield. 


Army IO is about “interacting with the global infor- 
mation environment” while operating within the “mili- 
tary information environment.” Army |O also focuses 
on the “decision cycle” or that process by which mili- 
tary commanders gather, analyze, process, and dis- 
seminate information in order to make military 
decisions. While a major goal of Army IO is to assist 
the friendly commander in achieving better decisions, 
it also contains both an attack element and an exploit 
element which seek to deny enemies full use of their 
own decision cycles. Army |O has, as its overall goal, 
the need to achieve an “information advantage or 
dominance” over our adversary. 


In order to capitalize on the power of the informa- 
tion age, information operations must become a 
standard practice in all Army units. It has been said 
that smart commanders have always done IO. It is 
our task now to ensure that all commanders, all 
staffs, in fact, all soldiers think and act to achieve in- 
formation dominance. 


None of what has been discussed here can hap- 
pen unless our soldiers and leaders have been 
trained and remain focused to make it happen. Some 
of this can be taught during precommand and profes- 
sional development courses, but it will not take hold 


as a key concept until it is shown to have value on 
the battlefield. 


The USAIC&FH has shown, through the |O War- 
game, that |O has value on the battlefield. We must 
accomplish this before the vision of information age 
warfare represented by FM 100-6 will reach reality in 
the Army. We must field technology systems, both at- 
tack and battle command related, to reach the state 
of information dominance envisioned by today’s mili- 
tary leaders. Still, we can execute the tenents of |O 
and command and control warfare. Although primi- 
tive, they can enhance mission accomplishment for 
all units. Information analyzed and used is applied 
knowledge. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER! 





The Importance of 
Communications 


The future of the Army rests with leaders who ef- 
fectively communicate. All leaders who wear the 
chevron of an NCO, from corporal to command ser- 
geant major, must be able to communicate the com- 
mander's intent as well as their own. 


The 21st century will give the Military Intelligence 
Corps more avenues through which to support com- 
manders with intelligence. All of our systems are de- 
signed with just one purpose in mind: to give 
commanders real-time factual intelligence. However, 
our systems are only as good as the soldiers who op- 
erate them. Soldiers who perform data input or re- 
trieval must be able to present the true picture of the 
battlefield in words. Our intelligence summaries, in- 
telligence reports and intelligence briefings are use- 
less if no one can understand them or figure out what 
we are trying to say. How can we brief the current en- 
emy status if we cannot orally present an accurate 
order of battle? 


A Learning Experience 


In 1976, as a young specialist-fifth class in Ger- 
many, | submitted a report on ground surveillance ra- 
dar to my officer in charge. | felt a great deal of pride 
since it was the first report over three paragraphs in 
length | had written in eight years of military service. 
After reading the report, the captain called me into 
his office and gave me the bad news. My report was 
one of the worst he had ever read. Being the great 
officer that he was, he gave me some tips to improve 
my writing skills. “First,” he said, “enroll in a college 
course that teaches basic writing skills. Second, write 
often, and read books and newspaper editorials. 
Newspaper editorials will give you the opportunity to 
see different styles of writing. Third, come over to my 
house tonight and we will work on your report writing 
skills.” | tell this story because | want to emphasize 
that | had a weakness | do not want any NCO to 
have. Another important reason for this story is that 
at some point earlier in my career, an NCO could 
have pulled me aside and helped me with my weak- 
ness. 


Have you ever presented a briefing to a group of 
soldiers and while you were talking, you noticed a 
look of puzziement on their faces? How many times 
after a formation, have you noticed soldiers running 
up to the first sergeant and asking plenty of ques- 
tions? How often have you published a memorandum 
for your unit and later on, as you walk through the 
barracks, you notice that some soldier had made cor- 
rections on your memorandum and gave you a failing 
grade? When you give an oral tasking to your pla- 
toon sergeants, do they all come back with the same 
results? When a soldier wants a few minutes of your 
time to tell you about a problem, do you do all the 
talking and none of the listening? These examples 
are signs of NCOs with poor communication skills. 
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Whether it is talking, writing or listening, we owe it 
to our soldiers to be able to communicate effectively 
with them and our leaders. We can no longer afford 
to have leaders with weak communication skills. The 
communication skills that we use to lead and guide 
our soldiers on unit missions must equal that of our 
officers. | do not ask that you use big words or fancy 
sentences; my point is that we need to use clear, 
concise language so that everyone receives the 
same message. 


The complete soldier is a soldier that is technically 
and tactically sound with the ability to communicate 
clearly and concisely. The opportunity to fail or suc- 
ceed depends on our proficiency to move, shoot, and 
communicate. 


Communication Skills 


Thanks to our Noncommissioned Officer Educa- 
tion System and self-development initiatives, our 
NCO Corps has come a long way in improving com- 
munication skills. But we still have that small percent- 
age of NCOs with weak communication skills. These 
are the NCOs and junior enlisted soldiers that we 
leaders need to point in the right direction. These are 
the soldiers whom we must mentor, counsel, and 
teach the importance of good communication. 


When we, as a corps of professional NCOs, have 
eliminated this problem, we will be able to see the re- 


sults in different ways. Our NCO evaluation reports 
will give Department of the Army promotion boards a 
better snapshot of our soldiers. All of our soldiers will 
understand our standard operating procedures. Op- 
erations orders will explain the commander's intent 
and what part each element plays in accomplishing 
the mission. Good communication also helps to 
eliminate or prevent rumors from starting because 
someone fails to communicate correctly to their sol- 
diers. We also prepare our soldiers for a life after the 
military, where the ability to communicate can either 
help or hinder a person from succeeding in the civil- 
ian sector. 


| charge every NCO with the responsibility of devel- 
oping a program in their battalions, companies, pla- 
toons, and squads that will ensure that every enlisted 
soldier will be able to communicate effectively today 
and in the 21st century. Do not be afraid to start a 
reading or writing program in your unit using DA 
PAM 600-67, Effective Writing for Army Leaders, 
as a guide. Evaluate your NCOs’ ability to give brief- 
ings. Direct your junior NCO as well as your senior 
NCO to make speeches at graduations and give 
NCO Development Programs that require NCOs to 
build on their communications skills. Do not be afraid 
to do the right things when we prepare our Army for 
the 21st century. 


ALWAYS OUT FRONT! 





LETTERS 





To the Editor: 


Lieutenant Colonel (LTC) Brian 
Keller has really captured the es- 
sence of a deployable intelligence 
support element (DISE) ["Building 
a Division DISE," Military Intelli- 
gence Professional Bulletin, 
Jan-Mar 96]. Many people are still 
confused by the concept. For in- 
stance, in my division, people 
have been known to look for the 
DISE in the headquarters and 
headquarters company or military 
intelligence (MI) battalion modi- 
fied table of organization and 
equipment! 

It is a very powerful concept. 
The 4th Infantry Division (ID) 
Mechanized (M) will not go any- 
where without it. We even took a 
DISE to our Battle Command 
Training Program seminar at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. This al- 
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lowed us to connect back to Fort 
Hood, Texas, and employ other 
parts of the division. LTC Keller's 
statement that “taken together, 
the division DISE and the brigade 
analysis and control team form a 
very powerful analysis and dis- 
semination combination” is spot 
on! We also deployed a DISE with 
Task Force-on-Task Force Exter- 
nal Evaluations at Fort Hood in 
support of the Brigade S2. We 
should change the appropriate 
regulations to permit the DISE to 
deploy to every command training 
center with every brigade. We will 
not deploy a brigade anywhere 
without a DISE of some form. 
This is true in Bosnia and was 
true in Haiti, Somalia and the re- 
cent return trips to Southwest 
Asia. We should train as we fight 
and brigades do not fight alone. 


In 4th ID (M), the Experimental 
Force (EXFOR), we are now look- 
ing at the command posts for the 
Division XXI. The current concept 
is to have forward and main com- 
mand posts, and no separate rear 
command post. Guess what! The 
forward command post or tactical 
analysis center has a DISE with it. 
The Division XXI DISE is a little 
larger than the one described by 
LTC Keller, but the functions are 
basically the same. We used cur- 
rency of information as the decid- 
ing factor for allocating various 
intelligence functions to the two 
command posts. If its function 
deals with real-time information 
rather than current information, 
the function is in the DISE. The 
analysis and control element 
(ACE), with the all-source data- 

(Continued on page 60) 








Force XAI; Redesigning the Army 
Through Warfighting Experiments 








by Lieutenant General Paul E. 
Menoher, Jr. 


ur Army has made huge pro- 
Oce over the last few 
years, transforming itself from a 
Cold War Army to a force projec- 
tion Army, and military intelli- 
gence (Mi) has been at the 
forefront of that change. However, 
neither we in MI nor the U.S. 
Army as a whole can rest on our 
laurels; rather, we must continue 
to push the envelope to ensure 
we retain our technological supe- 
riority and the capability for deci- 
sive victory over any adversary. 


This is what Force XXI is all 
about. We are pushing the enve- 
lope and transforming today’s 
very good Army into an even bet- 
ter information age, knowledge- 
and capabilities-based Army, ca- 
pable of land force dominance 
across the continuum of 21st cen- 
tury military operations. 


A Vision and a Process 


Force XXI is both a vision and a 
process: a vision of what the 
Army of the early 21st century will 
look like and be able to accom- 
plish, and a process through 
which we define and achieve this 
vision. It must be noted at the out- 
set that Force XXI is not a final 
design; instead it is a dynamic vi- 
sion and process that will change 
over time—a journey, not a desti- 
nation. 


Through the Force XXI process, 
we will totally redesign the Army 
by the turn of the century, so that 
we can enter the 21st century 
ready to meet the many chal- 
lenges of the new millennium. As 
we go through this transforma- 
tion, it will affect every battlefield 
operating system (BOS) and or- 
ganization. The transformation 

















will be on two major axes, sup- 
ported by a third. The first axis, 
called “Joint Venture," will totally 
redesign the table of organization 
and equipment (TOE) Army ina 
series of Advanced Warfighting 
Experiments (AWEs). The experi- 
ments focus on the designated 
experimental force (EXFOR), the 
4th Infantry Division (Mecha- 
nized) (4th ID(M)) at Fort Hood, 
Texas. The second axis will re- 
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design the table of distribution 
and allowance (TDA) and institu- 
tional Army and will affect every 
major command and staff, includ- 
ing the Army Staff. A third axis, 
the Army digitization axis, will 
support both of these main axes 
by helping to inject information 
age technology into the Army. 
The fundamental hypothesis of 
Force XXI is that if we know how 
our current baseline organizations 
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perform, then by applying infor- 
mation age technology to those 
organizations, training to standard 
and conducting experiments, we 
can gain insights into how much 
our battlefield performance has 
improved. These insights will also 
enable us to develop new organ- 
izational designs and operational 
concepts to capitalize on our im- 
proved battlefield capabilities. 


As we start the Force XXI proc- 
ess, two questions arise regard- 
ing MI. First, how are we, as a 
BOS, postured to go through 
Force XXI? Second, what are the 
likely impacts on us as a branch? 


Mi Posture 


Let me answer the first question 
by saying we are extremely well 
positioned by virtue of the fact 
that— 


O We are fielding a new family of 
collection, processing and dis- 
semination systems. 


CO We have a new operational 
concept of support to a force 
projection Army, and from it 
new and tested doctrine based 
on five solid tenets. 


0 We are fielding new organiza- 
tions which are smaller, modu- 
lar, and deployable to facilitate 
support to force projection op- 
erations. 


In addition, we have been in the 
lead in experimentation with our 
Operation DESERT CAPTURE 
series of exercises. DESERT 
CAPTURE |, conducted in late 
1992 at the National Training 
Center (NTC), gave us the first in- 
sights into the power of the infor- 
mation age technology we were 
fielding. These systems include 
the All-Source Analysis System 
(ASAS), the Joint Surveillance 
Target Attack Radar System 
(Joint STARS) Ground Station 
Module (GSM), and the TROJAN 
Special Purpose Integrated Re- 
mote _ Intelligence Terminal 
(SPIRIT). It also brought our new 
MI operational concept to life and 
demonstrated the "goodness" of 
our new five-tenet doctrine (see 
Figure 1). During NTC rotation 
94-7 in April 1994, MI conducted 
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Figure 1. Doctrinal Tenets for Mi Support in Force Projection 
Operations. 


its DESERT CAPTURE II experi- 
ment in conjunction with the 
larger technology demonstration, 
DESERT HAMMER, which _in- 
cluded a_ digitized maneuver 
force. This experiment showed 
again the great power of our new 
family of systems combined with 
the efficacy of our new doctrine 
and our new organizational con- 
structs. 


Since those exercises, MI has 
continued to evolve, fielding more 
new systems, refining our doc- 
trine in a number of real-world 
contingency operations (e.g., So- 
malia, Macedonia, Rwanda, Haiti, 
and now in Bosnia-Herzegovina), 
and bringing our new organiza- 
tional designs on line creating a 
truly seamless architecture from 
the maneuver brigade through 
national agencies. Beyond that, 
we have decided to re-eingineer 
our operational intelligence major 


command (MACOM), the U.S. 
Army Intelligence and Security 
Command (INSCOM). We are re- 
ducing it by 37 percent by 1998 
but retaining and, in fact, improv- 
ing its great capabilities to sup- 
port force projection operations 
by standing up new capabilities, 
like the Regional Signals Intelli- 
gence (SIGINT) Operations Cen- 
ters (RSOCs). 


Joint Venture Axis 


Looking specifically at the Joint 
Venture or TOE axis of Force 
XXI, we are ensuring we equip 
the 4th ID (M) with all of our new 
division-level systems, including: 
the Joint STARS GSMs, ASAS, 
TROJAN SPIRIT, the Mobile Inte- 
grated Tactical Terminal, the 
Ground-Based Common Sensor, 
Advanced QUICKFIX, and a tacti- 
cal unmanned aerial vehicle 
(UAV). The 4th ID (M) will also 





have connectivity to a full-range 
of corps and theater systems. 
The division has also organized 
into the new divisional Mi battal- 
ion construct with an MI company 
in direct support of the EXFOR 
brigade task force which will go 
through the first major AWE in 
February 1997 at the NTC. That 
company will provide the brigade 
an analysis and control team with 
an expanded analytical capability. 
The expanded capability derives 
from ASAS and the Joint STARS 
GSM. The GSM can display— 


0 SIGINT from an_ Integrated 
Commanders Tactical Termi- 
nal. 


C) Live video from a tactical UAV 
Ground Control Station also 
located at the brigade. 


0) Real-time Joint STARS data 
from the moving target indica- 
tor and the synthetic aperture 
radar. 

The EXFOR brigade and divi- 
sion will have the most capable 
Mi support ever fielded and, if two 
preliminary AWEs are any indica- 
tion, that support will make a sig- 
nificant and very positive 
difference. The 1995 AWEs FO- 
CUS DISPATCH and WARRIOR 
FOCUS conducted in Kentucky 
and at the Joint Readiness Train- 
ing Center (JRTC), respectively, 
clearly demonstrated the value 
added of our new systems, doc- 
trine, and organizational designs. 
They provide commanders with a 
shared _ situational awareness, 
rapid and accurate targeting, and 
the ability to see their battlefields 
better than ever before. 


Thus we go into the Joint Ven- 
ture axis of Force XXI with great 
confidence that our baseline or- 
ganization, the new divisional MI 
battalion, is “about right,” our sys- 
tems are leading-edge informa- 
tion age technology, and our 
doctrine is proven and solid. We 
also know the leadership of the 
4th ID (M), including the com- 
manding general and Mi leaders, 
understand how to optimize the 
employment of these capabilities. 


While we are very confident 
that Mi will play a major, positive 
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role in the EXFOR AWEs, we 
also have another responsibility: 
to identify any vulnerabilities a 
digitized Force XX! may have. To 
this end we are working with the 
Director of Information Systems, 
Command, Control, Communica- 
tions and Computers (Disc*) 
from the Army Secretariat; the 
Army Digitization Office; the De- 
partment of the Army Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations; 
INSCOM; and the Army Commu- 
nications and Electronics Com- 
mand. We will conduct a Red 
Team assessment to identify po- 
tential vulnerabilities and develop 
affordable and practical counters 
to them. This is a top priority for 
the Chief of Staff, Army (CSA), 
and one we will conduct in con- 
junction with Joint Venture AWEs 
on a not-to-interfere basis. 


impacts on MI 


The possible results of the TDA 
and institutional Army vector are 
not as clear. While we have reen- 
gineered INSCOM and made it 37 
percent smaller, and reduced the 
size of the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence 
(ODCSINT) _ significantly, both 
stand to change even more in the 
Force XXIi process. The CSA 
wants to reduce the number of 
MACOMs and the size of the 
Army staff significantly. A series 
of functional area assessments 
are reviewing MACOMs, and we 
have briefed the Vice CSA on 
command and control options for 
INSCOM. Some of those options 
will change its status as a major 


command but it is our intention 
to try to keep INSCOM intact as 
an operational command regard- 
less of whether it retains its status 
as a MACOM. 


If the Army further reduces the 
size of ODCSINT in this process, 
we will have to divest functions— 
we can no longer do more with 
less. We are now in the process 
of attempting to identify functions 
to divest. 


Outlook 


The Force XX! process is active 
and ongoing. Again, it is a jour- 
ney, not a destination. We will 
continue to redesign the Army in 
a series of rolling baselines as we 
inject new technology and new 
operational and organizational 
constructs to optimize the capa- 
bilities it provides. Mi is well pos- 
tured to lead Force XXI to the 
21st century, as it should be. 
However, we too will change. It is 
imperative that each of us partici- 
pates actively in this process to 
ensure Mi continues to have the 
ability to provide responsive sup- 
port to commanders and remains 
Always Out Front. 


Lieutenant General Menoher is currently 
the U.S. Army Deputy Chief of Staff for In- 
telligence (DCSINT). He served as the 
Commander, U.S. Army Intelligence Cen- 
ter and Fort Huachuca, Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, from 1989 through 1993 and was 
Commander, INSCOM, from 1993 to 
1994. Readers who wish more information 
may contact the DCSINT Initiatives Group 
at (703) 695-2968, DSN 225-2968, or E- 
mail odcsint @access.digex.net. 
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XXI Ce 


by Major General Charles W. 
Thomas with Captain Cary C. 
Harbaugh 


he 21st century brings with it 

new challenges and changes 
in the nature of warfare that pre- 
cipitate a shift in how we do busi- 
ness in military intelligence (MI). It 
is our charter as the MI proponent 
of the Training and Doctrine Com- 
mand (TRADOC) to prepare for 
the future and develop systems, 
train personnel, and define the di- 
rection that MI must take to an- 
swer future battle requirements. 
In the field, the Intelligence and 
Security Command (INSCOM) 
units, corps MI brigades, divi- 
sional MI battalions, and others 
provide input to the process. The 
result is the Mi vision. The vision 
becomes the focus for the future, 
and though it is the product of a 
thorough process, it is dynamic 
and therefore ever-changing. As 
with any process in the Army, we 
developed a mission (vision) 
statement to grasp the Army lead- 
ership’s intent and from that blos- 
somed the concepts behind it. 
The vision statement for Intelli- 
gence XXI reads: 


To provide the Ground Compo- 
nent Commander, in a Joint 
environment, with a knowledge 
based, prediction oriented Intelli- 
gence system, supporting the 
commander driven requirements 
of an information age Power Pro- 
jection Army (Force XX1) 
capable of land force dominance 
across the continuum of 21st Cen- 
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the 






The Military Intelligence 
Vision for 





tury military operations. At the 


center of this vision are quality 
soldiers, leaders, and civilians— 
soldiers, leaders, and civilians 
whose potential is more closely 
realized by Information Technol- 
ogy assisting in the collection, 
production and the presentation 
of Intelligence, providing the 
Commander with an under- 
standing of the battlefield, or 
environment of military opera- 
tions, and the ability to dominate 
information. 


We should look at this state- 
ment from a pyramid perspective. 
Figure 1 displays this pyramid 
graphically. 

1 On the base is the axiom that 
“commanders drive _intelli- 
gence.” That is, they define re- 
quirements. This has almost 
become a cliché, but it is an 
essential tenet of our busi- 
ness. Commanders must be 
responsible for making clear 
what they need to know about 
the enemy to defeat him. It is 
the commander's plan that in- 
telligence rallies around to get 
key information at the right 
time for the commander to 
make the decisions necessary 
to win battles. 





0 Collection, the next tier in the 


pyramid, is the process where- 
by we try to get information to 
answer questions. This is 
where we bring to. bear sys- 
tems that provide required 
timely information. Systems 
ranging from national to tacti- 
cal focus on places, units, 
communications, and people 
to gather information based on 
the queries we provide. 

The next level of the pyramid 
is production of intelligence. 
Here we process collected in- 
formation and turn it into intel- 
ligence through analysis. 

This leads to the next step 
which is understanding. Intelli- 
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Figure 1. The Intelligence XXI 
Pyramid. 








gence must be provided in the 
context of the commander's 
requirements to be fully under- 
stood and usable—or to de- 
crease uncertainty. 


1 However, the manner in which 
we present intelligence fre- 
quently contributes the most to 
efficient understanding. Pres- 
entation thus sits at the pyra- 
mid pinnacle. 

We have come a long way in 
how we present intelligence. To- 
day, with greater access to effi- 
cient automation tools, we are 
capable of putting together clear, 
easily digested presentations that 
capture what the commander 
needs to know. This has not al- 
ways been true. For years, S2s 
and G2s briefed the intelligence 
estimate in long form while stand- 
ing in front of a series of acetate 
overlays with pointer in hand. 
The method was cumbersome 
and often left commanders with- 
out real understanding. It is key to 
success on the 21st century bat- 
tlefield that our presentations be 
something that commanders can 
rapidly assimilate, and that influ- 
ences the decisions they make. 


Genesis of the Vision 

The guiding doctrine behind 
the Intel XXI vision is TRADOC 
Pamphlet 525-5, Force XXI Op- 
erations. This document is the 
doctrinal articulation of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army’s vision for 
the 21st century force. This guid- 
ance, coupled with the Army’s 
Modernization Objectives, served 
as the basis for a series of MI 
conferences that included mem- 
bers of academia, industry, and 
senior intelligence experts. Their 
input was forwarded to the Army’s 
Mi commanders in last year's 
Worldwide Intelligence Confer- 
ence. The results of this effort, 
combined with major command 
and field input, produced an Ex- 
perimentation Plan that the Army 
is using as the test bed for new 
concepts and systems. Also, the 
Army Deputy Chief of Staff for In- 
telligence (DCSINT), INSCOM, 
and the Intelligence Center pub- 
lished a combined publication (In- 
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tel XXI) to promote the vision and 
provide the needed focus to the 
Army Intelligence Master Plan 
(AIMP). The AIMP along with ex- 
periments, demonstrations and 
exercises serves as the imple- 
mentation vehicle for the intelli- 
gence vision. 


Force XX! Requirements 

TRADOC Pamphlet 525-5 
identifies five fundamental re- 
quirements for Force XXI: battle 
command, extended battlespace 
dominance, information domi- 
nance, force projection, and op- 
erational flexibility. Let me 
address the MI vision through the 
lens of these requirements. 


Battle Command. Operational 
requirements for effective battle 
command are focused on the 
need to visualize the battlefield. 
Combatant commanders want to 
closely track forces, both enemy 
and friendly, and understand the 
environment. Further, they are 
looking for a way to assimilate in- 
formation, especially with the ex- 
treme amounts received, in 
efficient ways that contribute to 
anticipating enemy actions. The 
tools the intelligence community 
provides help here. We can pro- 
duce estimates, be predictive, 
and develop usable courses of 
action (COAs) with greater effi- 
ciency than ever before. 


The intelligence part of battle 
command has several key ele- 
ments. The first is the need for 
real-time access to collected in- 
formation and collection systems. 
The speed of the 21st century 
battlefield demands that our 
analysis be faster. That can only 
happen with timely passing of col- 
lected information to the analyst 
or analysis system followed by 
near-simultaneous forwarding of 
processed intelligence to the bat- 
tlefield commander. The second 
element is a need for predictive 
analysis. This requires a combi- 
nation of smart human experts 
(accomplished by well-trained in- 
telligence officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and soldiers) and 
the use of automated analytical 
tools. Finally, shared situational 





awareness is critical to solid bat- 
tle command. Seeing the bat- 
tlespace in a holistic sense—a 
common picture horizontally and 
vertically presented—with expert 
interpretation of this picture is 
Critical. 

Our ultimate goal is the pro- 
duction of a wargaming, mission 
planning, and _ rehearsal tool. 
Through this tool the commander 
could run COAs available to him 
against known enemy disposi- 
tions and order of battle that is 
dynamically updated as he works. 
Intelligence sensors would con- 
tinue to feed this system, updat- 
ing the intelligence picture and 
concurrently, the rehearsal tool. 
Commanders, staff, and subordi- 
nate leaders could rehearse each 
phase of an operation so that it 
becomes battle drill. The results 
of this comparative COA process 
allow leaders to select the best 
possible course—the one with 
the greatest opportunity for suc- 
cess. 


Extended Battlespace Domi- 
nance. The next requirement of 
Force XXI relates to the need to 
dominate more of the _bat- 
tlespace. The complexity and 
speed of future combat calls for 
looking deeper and broader. As 
well, the synchronization of forces 
in operations that are often joint, 
multinational, or interagency, and 
the orchestration of that effort de- 
mands the extension of our 
knowledge of the battlespace. 
This effort will provide support to 
command and control (C*), tar- 
geting, maneuver control, and in- 
formation operations systems. 
But the challenge will be the abil- 
ity to pass the information neces- 
sary to meet the demand. It will 
literally require bandwidth on de- 
mand to pass often immense 
amounts of information. The 
broadcast of information must be 
focused at tactical force levels for 
it to be of real use in warfighting. 
A wireless local area network 
(LAN) is expected to provide the 
connectivity that will make this 
work. To fully sense the battlefield 
environment, an automated col- 
lection management tool will di- 
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Figure 2. Achieving information Dominance. 


rect and integrate sensors to con- 
tinuously update and maintain 
clear situational awareness. 
information Dominance. In- 
formation, and its control, is es- 
sential to success in_ future 
military operations. Access to in- 
formation has not only been en- 
hanced for us by the amazing 
automation we have today, but for 
potential enemies as well. Infor- 
mation dominance is a condition 
where we know more about the 
battlespace than the enemy does. 
It is not a permanent condition, 
and can be lost easily. Therefore, 
to be successful we must regulate 
the information we require and 
deny the enemy the information 
he needs. We must be able to 
horizontally and vertically inte- 
grate information we acquire to 
put it to the best use. The correla- 
tion of information will produce a 
clearer visualization of the battle- 
field and put more science and 
less art into decisionmaking. 
Information dominance will 
likely be of brief duration against 
a foe who has access to modern 
technology. The global informa- 
tion environment is accessible to 
all and presents unique chal- 
lenges previously unseen in war- 
fare. Battlefield intelligence is one 
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piece of that environment but is 
the vital element in successful C? 
warfare (c?w). c*wW has three 
primary parts: 


D The first, C? Exploit or intelli- 
gence, requires a thorough in- 
telligence preparation of the 
battlefield (IPB) of information 
systems available tg the en- 
emy. High-value C targets 
are identified to focus our ef- 
fort. Using our understanding 
of the threat’s information sys- 
tems and our own knowledge- 
based tools, we prepare plans 
to either manipulate or attack 
the enemy’s information infra- 
structure. 


oO The second element of cw, 


C* Attack, brings to bear the 
arsenal of fires (lethal and 
nonlethal) aimed at crippling 
the enemy’s ability to exercise 
C* of his forces. The focus of 
the attack is typically the criti- 
cal nodes that we identified 
during S Exploit. Attacks 
must be carefully coordinated 
so that they are synchronized 
with the operational plan to 
mass desired effects at the 
appropriate time and place to 
maximize the impact on the 
enemy’s ability to fight. The 
goal is to create a condition 


where our information domi- 
nance is as long as possible, 
and certainly as long as de- 
sired. 


0 C? Protect, the last element of 
information dominance, is re- 
lated to identifying the threat 
to our own C*. We want to un- 
derstand our vulnerabilities, 
the enemy’s capabilities, and 
when he plans to attack, in or- 
der to develop the best coun- 
termeasures to ensure our C* 
stays intact. The ability to 
achieve, maintain, or regain 
information dominance is con- 
tingent on our capability to 
protect the systems and net- 
works that provide our C°. 
Force Projection. It is appar- 

ent, at least if you have been in 

the Army for the last five years, 
that our army has become more 
based in the continental United 

States (CONUS-based) than ever 

before. With that comes the chal- 

lenge of having to project large 
numbers of forces into a given 
environment in rapid fashion. 

The need for intelligence is 

greater in these instances and the 

projection of intelligence forces is 
as important as the need for com- 
bat forces. Communications must 
be better integrated to allow for 
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efficient processing and planning. 
Databases will have to be rapidly 
constructed and will rely on up- 
dating via long-haul communica- 
tions from the CONUS-based 
support. A variety of intelligence 
systems accessing various data- 
bases from national to tactical 
level, will focus on requirements 
from predeployment through re- 
deployment. Consequently, we 
designed an intelligence force 
structure to promote tactical tai- 
loring of intelligence units and 
functions. This allows command- 
ers to package the intelligence ar- 
chitecture they require in theater, 
and rely on the remainder of the 
structure to provide support from 
sanctuary in CONUS. 


Operational Flexibility. The 
nature of operations that the 
Army plays a part in today man- 
dates a flexible doctrine for use of 
forces. Units deploy to situations 
that cross the spectrum of con- 
flict. Command relationships in 
joint, multinational, and _inter- 
agency operations are complex 
and demand an intelligence archi- 
tecture that can provide neces- 
sary support in the face of 
ambiguous threats. A more non- 
traditional environment corre- 


spondingly brings a greater de- 
mand for intelligence. We in Mi 
can be ready to meet these chal- 
lenges head-on. Our soldiers 
must be trained for the whole 
spectrum of conflict and know 
how to work closely with their joint 
counterparts. The land compo- 
nent operational focus and in- 
depth understanding of enemy 
order of battle are Army-specific 
contributions to any joint intelli- 
gence process. The overall joint 
force picture is enhanced by our 
ability to leverage information age 
technology and access the capa- 
bilities of counterparts and na- 
tional-level resources. 


Links to the Battlefield 
Commander 


Our next step in completing the 
vision, after working through the 
components for intelligence in 
Force XXI, was to take the les- 
sons learned from recent military 
operations (Panama, Operation 
DESERT STORM, Haiti, Somalia, 
Rwanda, Bosnia) and current 
doctrine (FM 34-1, Intelligence 
and Electronic Warfare Opera- 
tions and more) and do a correla- 
tion with fundamental operational 
requirements. This produced the 





objectives for Task Force (TF) 
XXI which will be the test bed for 
evaluating Force XXI concepts. 
TF XXtI’s first major test will be 
early next year at the National 
Training Center. This experiment 
will be the azimuth check for fur- 
ther development and experimen- 
tation growing in echelon until 
Corps XX! is ultimately tested in 
fiscal year 1998. The four princi- 
ple objectives we have identified 
for TF XXI are— 


© Common relevant picture (a 
subset of the Force XXI re- 
quired components battle 
command and extended bat- 
tlespace dominance). 

0 Horizontal integration (a sub- 
set of information dominance). 

©) Pull intelligence (a subset of 
force projection). 

1) Top down and bottom up ac- 
cess to intelligence (a subset 
of force projection). 

These capabilities or compe- 
tencies are essential to the future 
of TF XXI. The common relevant 
picture provides the clarity, situ- 
ational awareness, and grasp of 
the battlespace to allow the com- 
mander to shape it as he needs. 
Horizontal integration of informa- 
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tion from intelligence systems 
provides necessary information 
managgment for and our 
own C*. Pull intelligence reflects 
the Task Force’s ability to access 
available databases (national to 
tactical level) from predeployment 
on, allowing for proper mission 
planning and rehearsal. Finally, 
top down and bottom up access 
to intelligence, also related to 
force projection, demonstrates 
the breadth of the intelligence ar- 
chitecture and its accessibility to 
all echelons. Properly filtered this 
provides an awesome capability. 


Summary 


The MI Corps’ future requires a 
shift in our core competencies to 
correspond to new technology 
and systems, doctrine, and tac- 
tics, techniques, and procedures 
that result from the development 
of Force XXI. These core compe- 
tencies are— . 

0 The presentation of intelli- 
gence: striving toward — in- 
creased understanding and 
decreased uncertainty. 

0) Honing predictive analytical 
skills by using modern tech- 
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nology to put more “science” 
into what was once “art.” 
Developing professional ex- 
pertise on the intelligence sys- 
tem (Army, interagency, joint, 
and multinational) because in- 
dependent Army operations 
are a thing of the past. 

A professional understanding 
of the impact of information at 
the operational and tactical 
levels of war and peace op- 
erations. The information age 
is upon us, it has embraced us 
and the rest of the world. We 
must come to terms with it and 
learn how to manipulate it. 
Related to that, and the fifth 
competency, is a technical un- 
derstanding of the capabilities 
of intelligence systems, disci- 
plines, information systems, 
and automation—an absolute 
must for the intelligence pro- 
fessional of the future. 

We must learn how to effec- 
tively manage information or 
we will drown in it. The capa- 
bilities reflected in new and 
emerging technologies are 
enormous and each system 
has the capacity to deluge a 


commander and staff with 
more information than anyone 
is capable of assimilating. It is 
those that have the know-how 
to manage the process that 
will be regarded as premium 
players. 

The MI vision is a vehicle of 
change. By becoming a part of it, 
you can help build an Mi Corps 
that provides a viable intelligence 
force capable of answering the 
needs of the army of the future. 


Major General Thomas is currently Com- 
mander, U.S. Army Intelligence Center 
and Fort Huachuca (USAIC&FH). He has 
previously served as the Deputy Chis! of 
Staff for Intelligence, USAREUR, and as 
the Deputy Director for Current Intelli- 
gence, Joint Staff and Command Sup- 
por/J2 at the Defense intelligence 
Agency. 


Captain Cary C. Harbaugh is the Aide-de- 
Camp to the Commanding General, 
USAIC&FH. He has been the Chief, Hu- 
man_ intelligence Branch, and Com- 
mander, Company A, 326th MI Battalion at 
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“The EXFOR: 
Intelligence in Force XXI 


by Lieutenant Colonel John R. 
Brooks and Lieutenant Colonel 
Steven L. Campbell 


“You cannot get to the future by 
walking backwards out of the 
past.” 

— anonymous 


The Force XXIi experiment is 
about realizing the future sooner. 
It is about learning and growing 
as an institution; it is about push- 
ing the envelope. The Louisiana 
Maneuver Task Force World Wide 
Web Home page discusses the 
need for a Force XX\I effort as fol- 
lows: 


A smaller version of the Cold 
War Army—the victorious Army 
of the Cold War and Operation 
DESERT STORM—will not an- 
swer America’s expanding 
national security needs. A new, 
better Army is needed to meet the 
challenges of the 21st century. To 
maintain the Army's qualitative 
edge over potential adversaries, 
the Army is making fundamental 
changes in doctrine, organiza- 
tion, and training. 


Journey to Force XXi 


The Training and Doctrine 
Command (TRADOC) Pamphiet 
525-5, Force XXI Operations, 
contains the design principles of 
the experiment. This document 
captures the essence of the vi- 
sion Generals Fredrick Franks 
and Gordon Sullivan expressed to 
the TRADOC and Army commu- 
nities after Operation DESERT 
STORM: 

0 The vision of an expanded 
battlespace and an organiza- 
tion that can physically dis- 
perse on the battlefield yet 
mass its combat power. 

O An organization capable of 
force protection throughout an 
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operation by seeing the en- 
emy and seeing itself. 

O) An organization with the ability 
to shape and control the 
tempo of the battlefield, setting 
the conditions for decisive op- 
erations. 


© A force enabled with tomor- 
row’s technology. 


This journey to Force XXI be- 
gan after Operation DESERT 
STORM. The Army and the world 
were different, yet the Army had 
not significantly changed. We 
were more lethal but how much 
better were we? How much more 
lethal and survivable can we be? 
How far could we go? 


Small experiments began at 
many places, such as Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, with the digital squad 
and then at Fort Hood, Texas, 
with a platoon-size experimental 
element. Meanwhile, military intel- 
ligence (MI) was examining itself 
with the MI Relook and Operation 
DESERT CAPTURE I. Other bat- 
tlefield operating systems (BOS) 
were doing the same self-exami- 
nation. At the National Training 
Center (NTC) in April 1994, many 
BOSs came together for the first 
time. NTC rotation 94-07 with Op- 
erations DESERT HAMMER VI 
and DESERT CAPTURE Ii was a 
landmark in large-scale and hori- 
zontal experimentation. In the 
spirit of the original Louisiana Ma- 
neuvers, the Army deployed sol- 
diers in a_ realistic combat 
environment for detailed exami- 
nation of concepts and systems. 
Many successes and failures and 
much debate on the results fol- 
lowed. Yet the overarching out- 
come was that the Army could 
experiment and train, that the po- 
tential of the technology was sig- 
nificant, and that horizontal 
integration was very important. A 
significant finding was that we 


must continue our experiments to 
propel us into the future. 


The Birth of the EXFOR 


The experiments will employ an 
Army testbed experimental force 
(EXFOR). In December 1994, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army (CSA) 
designated the 2nd Armored Divi- 
sion as the Army’s EXFOR. In 
December 1995, the Division re- 
flagged as the 4th Infantry Divi- 
sion (Mechanized) (4th ID (M)) 
and added a third brigade. It also 
began the process of transitioning 
to the EXFOR mission. Figure 1 
depicts the EXFOR’s near-term 
evolution (see the glossary on 
page 18 for the expansion of the 
acronyms used in this article). 











cle. 


The 4th ID (M) has a very broad, 

complex mission: 

0 Prepare for and conduct large- 
scale experimentation to en- 
able increased survivability, 
lethality, tempo, and sustain- 
ability; develop tailorable or- 
ganizations with enhanced 
deployability, and joint and 
combined links increasing the 
versatility of Force XXI. 


[1] Maintain combat readiness. 


Military Intelligence 





U.S. Army photo 


1) On order, deploy and conduct 
operational missions. 

Two large-scale experiments 
have been programmed to look at 
the division structure, Task Force 
(TF) XXI at NTC 97-05 and a Bat- 
tle Command Training Program 
(BCTP)-like exercise in Novem- 
ber 1997. The experiments now 
include approximately 76 proto- 
type systems, 43 fieldings and 20 
concepts, all designed to allow a 
glimpse of the future. 


Experiment for the future and 
maintain readiness: these two 
missions often conflict in priority. 
Balance has become the watch- 
word in the EXFOR. 


Life in the EXFOR 


The 4th ID (M) is not a pure 
laboratory. The last two bullets in 
the mission statement dictate this. 
We still do all the things required 
of other Army combat units. We 
still have scheduled company and 
team lanes, gunnery, NTC rota- 
tions (five during the next 18 
months), BCTPs, and so forth. 
The readiness of the division is 
still a priority. We always examine 
potential experiments closely to 
determine if they conflict with the 
immediate and future warfighting 
ability of the unit. If it is important 
enough, the experiment will take 
place, as long as it does not seri- 
ously compromise the mission of 
the Division. 


People are our most important 
resource. Therefore, we continu- 
ally assess the impact of these 
experiments on the soldiers in the 
Division and encourage their pro- 
fessional development. Soldiers 
still attend schools and leadership 
positions still change. When all 
the gadgets leave, the soldiers 
will remain. Soldiers that partici- 
pate in these exercises will be 
very valuable to the Army’s fu- 
ture. We must ensure they remain 
competitive in their career fields. 


The Path to Force XXI: 
Through the ECC 

The 4th ID (M) is not alone in 
this process; the entire Army is 
supporting this effort (see Figure 
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Figure 1. The Near-Term Evolution of the EXFOR. 


2). TRADOC (Fort Huachuca) is 
working the tactics, techniques 
and procedures (TTP), the modi- 
fied tables of organization and 
equipment, and the experimental 
designs. The Army Materiel Com- 
mand (AMC) is supplying the ma- 
terial and systems. The U.S. 
Forces Command (FORSCOM) 
supplies the work force and the 
Army Digitization Office (ADO) 
supports the effort with automa- 
tion. Headquarters, Department 
of the Army (DA) provides the 
guidance while the Operational 
Test and Evaluation Command 
(OPTEC) furnishes evaluations 
and testing. 


An organization known as the 
“EXFOR Coordination Center” 
(ECC) filters all this help. The 
ECC, totally integrated into the 
Division, deals with problems, en- 
forces the “good idea” cut-off 
dates, and tracks deliverables to 
the Division. Our path to Force 
XXI is through the ECC! 


The ECC has representatives 
from all the BOSs and major 
Army organizations involved in 
the process. The representative 
for MI is Captain Mike LaChance. 


Enabling Task Force XX! 


Task Force XXI is actually 1st 
Brigade, the Raider Brigade. The 
Army will add roughly twelve hun- 
dred computers to the brigade 
structure. Virtually every vehicle 


or dismounted soldier will have a 
computer connected to the “tacti- 
cal internet.” The number of 
moving parts is mind-boggling. 
The Appliqué software ties the 
BOSs together from the OH-58D 
to the M1 Abrams tank. In Mi, the 
change is in both force structure 
and technology. The structural 
change includes the general sup- 
port (GS) and direct support (DS) 
MI companies. The enabling tech- 
nologies of the unmanned aerial 
vehicle (UAV), Joint Surveillance 
and Target Attack Radar System 
(Joint STARS) Enhanced Ground 
Station Module (GSM), and All- 
Source Analysis System (ASAS) 
will be available down to battalion 
level. The most significant im- 
pacts will be the ability to get the 
bottom-up feeds from the Ap- 
pliqué and the ability to dissemi- 
nate intelligence over the tactical 
internet, literally down to the indi- 
vidual tank. We do not currently 
understand all the implications 
surrounding this ability to move 
information at will. This capability 
will exist in the future; we must 
understand it as soon as possi- 
ble. This is the essence of Force 
XXI. 


TF XX! is using the TRADOC 
doctrine, training, leaders, organi- 
zations, materiel and soldiers 
(DTLOMS) model to examine all 
aspects of the AWE experiments. 
DTLOMS is a systematic ap- 
proach to examining an issue. TF 
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Figure 2. The EXFOR Process. 


XX! is examining and recording 
in detail the impact on DTLOMS. 
Issues like the relationship of the 
analysis and control team (ACT) 
to the brigade S2, the size of the 
ACT and the brigade S2 organi- 
zations, the DS and GS company 
relationship, the type and length 
of training required, and the man- 
machine interface in ASAS are 
but a few of the many aspects we 
are questioning. There are many 
more questions than answers at 
this point. 

We are exporting our lessons 
learned to the “big” Army in real 
time. We are sending our TTP for 
ASAS operations and for the Ma- 
neuver Control System/Phoenix 
(MCS/P) to the U.N. International 
Force (IFOR) in Bosnia. The con- 
tractors who are supporting Op- 
eration JOINT ENDEAVOR are 
actually training with the EXFOR. 
The next baselines are incorpo- 
rating changes to the MCS\P beta 
version and ASAS. 


Changes Leading to 
Division XX! 


At the time of this writing, a Di- 
vision XXI structure is close to 
completion. The interim design is 
between 15,000 and 16,000 sol- 
diers. It has— 


[1 Two mechanized brigades 
with a headquarters and head- 
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quarters company (HHC), a 
brigade reconnaissance com- 
pany, two mechanized battal- 
ions, and an armor battalion. 


O One armor brigade with an 


HHC, two armor battalions, a 
mechanized battalion and a 
brigade reconnaissance com- 
pany. 


0D A division artillery (DIVARTY) 


brigade with a headquarters 
and headquarters battery, 
three DS battalions, a GS Mul- 
tiple-Launch Rocket System, 
and a target acquisition bat- 
tery. 


0 An aviation brigade with an 


HHC, one attack battalion, and 
one GS battalion. 


0 An engineer group consisting 


of two engineer battalions. 


0 A division support command 


(DISCOM) with an HHC or 
Materiel Management Center 
(MMC), one division support 
battalion, and three forward 
support battalions. 

O Acavairy squadron, an MI bat- 
talion, a signal battalion, and 
an air defense artillery (ADA) 
battalion. 

O The division HHC, a military 
police company, and the band 
will continue to exist. 

Among the changes is a new ele- 

ment—the DISCOM now has a 

computer maintenance section. 


The command and control (Cc?) 
structure is also different. The re- 
sults of the Leavenworth Prairie 
Warrior experiments provided the 
starting point for the redesign. 
The new design is not nearly as 
radical as the Leavenworth expe- 
rience. As of late March 1996, the 
Division will have a main com- 
mand post (CP), a tactical com- 
mand post and a command 
group, but no rear CP. Addition- 
ally, following the MI battalion 
lead, multiple major support com- 
mand’s (MSC) headquarters have 
condensed in the various division 
headquarters. These include the 
ADA battalion and signal, Mi, 
aviation, and engineer elements. 
This design will help eliminate du- 
plication of effort and shorten de- 
cision cycles. Conducting multiple 
simulation-driven experiments will 
aid in examining and refining the 
C* structure. We learn a little 
more every time we conduct an 
exercise. 


Outriders—Out Front 


The 104th MI Battalion, the 
"Outriders," provides intelligence 
support to TF XXI (see Figure 3). 
The 104th has begun its transfor- 
mation into the Mi battalion of the 
21st century. This transmutation 
began with the battalion’s transi- 
tioning into the December 1995 
"A-Series" Modified Table of Or- 
ganization and Equipment (the 
MTOE) in early September. We 
completed this transition early to 
ensure that the structure was in 
place during the 2d Brigade’s 
exercise evaluations and to work 
out the bugs before the January 
1996 division warfighter exercise. 


One of the first decisions made 
after implementing the new 
MTOE was to integrate the MI 
battalion tactical operations cen- 
ter into the division main com- 
mand post (DMAIN) and form an. 
intelligence operations center. 
The EXFOR decided to have an 
integrated intelligence operations 
center, combining G2 operations 
and the Mi battalion operations 
element because it would result in 
better synchronized intelligence 
support. The functions of G2 op- 
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erations and the MI battalion have 
not changed, just the location. 
This integration has allowed the 
battalion to better command and 
control the intelligence assets in 
the division. The G2 is responsi- 
ble for planning and coordinating 
assets based on guidance from 
the commanding general, while 
the MI battalion commander 
“fights” the battalion. Location at 
DMAIN reduces the planning cy- 
cle, facilitates deconfliction, and 
reduces the response time. The 
MI battalion commander is also a 
key player in deep operations. 
During the execution of an opera- 
tion, DIVARTY, aviation, and MI 
commanders are in the deep cell. 
This significantly enhances the 
precise execution required in 
deep operations. Locating in the 
DMAIN has paid big dividends in 
the synchronization of division- 
level intelligence support. As the 
division transitions to the Division 
XXI configuration, the location of 
the MI Battalion command func- 
tion will be with the tactical com- 
mand post. The bottom line—less 
talk, quicker execution. 


The Appliqué will further en- 
hance our situational awareness. 
We will now know as much about 
our own assets as we do about 
the enemy. There will no longer 
be a requirement to get radio up- 
dates on a system’s location be- 
cause you will already have the 
information. The GS and DS com- 
panies also raise many questions 
that we will address as we work 
with Fort Huachuca to develop 
the TTP. The role of the GS com- 
pany has expanded considerably 
with the advanced capabilities of 
the Ground-Based Common Sen- 
sor-Heavy/Light (GBCS-H/L) and 
UAVs. How does the company 
commander command and con- 
trol assets which are deployed on 
the front line, while simultane- 
ously planning and conducting 
launch and recovery missions in 
support of UAVs? That is a ques- 
tion we must answer. We will also 
be working with the aviation bri- 
gade, as the GBCS-H/L and the 
Advanced QUICKFIX TTP de- 
velop. 
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One lesson learned is that the 
DS company’s analysis and con- 
trol team must be the single focal 
point for all intelligence opera- 
tions in a brigade’s area of opera- 
tions (AO). Whether it is a 
GBCS-H/L or UAV, the ACT has 
responsibility for the coordination. 
The ACT’s situational awareness 
of the brigade AO ensures that 
they defuse or troubleshoot prior 
to development of problems. The 
ACT also coordinates with the bri- 
gade for security and support of 
MI battalion assets. The ACT has 
become an integral part of bri- 
gade operations. With the Com- 
mon Ground Station Prototype, 
the ASAS Remote Workstation 
(ASAS-RWS), the UAV Ground 
Control Station, and the connec- 
tivity with GS company assets, 
the ACT provides the brigades 
with a capability only now being 
realized. One point is already evi- 
dent: brigade commanders want 
the ACT and its enhanced capa- 
bilities. 

As stated earlier, the MI battal- 
ion is responsible for intelligence 
operations. To support the G2, 
the analysis and control element 
(ACE) has been designated a “de 
facto company." The ACE de- 
tachment then gets a DS mission 
in support of the G2. This reduces 
the confusion normally associated 


with the question of who controls 
the ACE. We treat the ACE the 
same as the other DS companies 
and the rating scheme is within 
the MI battalion. The mission is 
the same for all the DS compa- 
nies: train as one organization 
(whether it is with a brigade or the 
G2) and provide effective intelli- 
gence support. The bottom line 
for Mi—the doctrine and con- 
cepts are about right. New sys- 
tems can increase the capability 
for wide-area surveillance, both 
airborne and on the ground; in- 
creased targeting accuracy and 
target hand-off; the ability to see 
over the next hill; and probably 
most important, the ability to dis- 
seminate to a very low level. 


No Magic, Physics Laws 
Still Apply 


We are relearning one lesson. 
At least for the immediate future, 
one cannot command intelligence 
to happen. The fundamentals are 
still mandatory, and the planning 
process is important: As Albert 
Einstein said, “You cannot make 
anything any simpler than it is!” 
Intelligence is still hard work. The 
intelligence preparation of the 
battlefield (IPB) process is still 
very time-consuming, and tedious 
work. Digitization is helping to 
keep the products up to date. We 
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Figure 3. TF XXI Intelligence Support. 
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must wargame and develop the 
collection plan. Formalized intelli- 
gence and information require- 
ments (such as the commander's 
critical information requirements, 
priority intelligence requirements, 
high-value and high-payoff tar- 
gets, and information require- 
ments) are still very much alive. 
The analyst is still the most im- 
portant part of the process: much 
more important than the machine. 
This is yet another example of the 
machine serving the individual. 


Other BOSs are learning from 
the intelligence BOS. We have 
had ASAS for a few years. We 
have learned how to train with it 
and that more information may 
mean more confusion if it is not 
properly focused. Based on our 
insights, a new type of wargame 
is emerging—the information 
wargame. We must have a de- 
tailed examination of what needs 
to move when and where. This 
wargame produces an informa- 
tion synchronization matrix, an 
element critical to information op- 
erations. Conducting TTP is much 
harder than moving digits around. 
We are seeing a lot of early suc- 
cess, but it continues to be hard. 
You cross one phase line at a 
time. 


By the way, you can have a 
dozen horizontally integrated 
computer systems working a 
problem, but if you require focus 
of a collector on a specific part of 
the battlefield, you must normally 
plan ahead. For instance, if the 
UAV is one side of the battlefield 
and you suddenly need it collect- 
ing on the other side, it flies at 
100 knots an hour until it gets 
there. That is, if it has enough 
time on left on station. The laws 
of physics still apply, even to 
Force XX\I. 


Balancing Act 

Life in the EXFOR is exciting 
and challenging. The most diffi- 
cult challenge is maintaining bal- 
ance. We deal every day with the 
competing readiness versus ex- 
perimentation, the high operating 
tempo versus soldier quality-of- 
life, and the experimentation 
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schedule versus soldier profes- 
sional development. The most 
limited resource, of course, is 
time—there is never enough. The 
EXFOR’s most important re- 
source is its people. One result of 
the experiment is already emerg- 
ing; one that could have been 
predicted. The U.S. Army will 
continue to lead the way with to- 
day’s high quality soldiers, now 
enabled with tomorrow’s technol- 
ogy! 

Glossary 

ACE: analysis and control element 

ACT: analysis and control team 

AD: armored division 

ADA: air defense artillery 

ADO: Army Digitization Office 

AMC: Army Materiel Command 

AO: area of operations 

AQF: Advanced QUICKFIX 

ASAS: All-Source Analysis System 

AVN: aviation 

AWE: Advanced Warfighting Experiment 
BCTP: Battle Command Training Program 
BOS: battlefield operating system 

C?: command and control 


CCIR: commander's critical information re- 
quirements 


CECOM: Communication and Electronics 
Command 


CENTCOM: U.S. Central Command 
COMINT: communications intelligence 
CP: command post 

CSA: Chief of Staff of the Army 


CTT HR: Commander's Tactical Termi- 
nal Hybrid/Receive Only 


DIA: Defense Intelligence Agency 
DISCOM: division support command 
DIVARTY: division artillery 

DMA: Defense Mapping Agency 
DMAIN: division main (command post) 
DS: direct support 

DTLOMS: doctrine, training, leaders, or- 
ganizations, materiel, and soldiers 
ECC: EXFOR Coordination Center 
ELINT: electronic intelligence 
EUCOM: European Command 
ExEval : Exercise Evaluation 

EXFOR: Experimental Force 

FC: Forces Command 

FORSCOM: U.S. Forces Command 
FSO: fire support officer 

GBCS-H/L: Ground-Based Common 
Sensor-Heavy/Light 

GCS: ground control station 

GSM: Ground Station Module (Joint 
STARS, etc.) 

GS: general support 

HHB: headquarters and headquarters bat- 
tery 

HHC: headquarters and headquarters 
company 


HQDA: Headquarters, Department of the 
Army 


HPT: high-payoff target 

HVT: high-value target 

IFOR: International Force (in Bosnia) 

— intelligence preparation of the battle- 
e 

IR: information requirements 

Joint STARS: Joint Surveillance Target 

Attack Radar System 

LAN: local area network 

LGSM: Light Ground Station Module 

(Joint STARS, etc.) 

MCS/P: Maneuver Control System /Phoe- 

nix 

MMC: Materiel Management Center 

MP: military police 

MSC: Major Support Commands 

MTI: moving target indicator 

MTOE: modified table of organization anc 

equipment 

NCS: network control station 

NSA: National Security Agency 

NTC: National Training Center 

O/O: on order 

OPTEC: Operational Test and Evaluation 

Command 

OPTEMPO: operational tempo 

PACOM: U.S. Pacific Command 

PIR: priority intelligence requirements 

PW: Prairie Warrior (experiments) 

SEN: Short Extension Node (on MSE) 

SIPIRNET: SECRET Internet Protocol 

Router Network 

SOCOM: Special Operations Command 

TF XXI: Task Force XXI 

TOC: tactical operations center 

TRADOC: Training and Doctrine Com- 

mand 

TS ll: TROJAN SPIRIT II 

TTP: tactics, techniques, and procedures 

UAV: unmanned aerial vehicle 

WFX: Warfighter Exercise 
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by Captain Erasmo A. Martinez 


Division XXI will possess the 
most powerful and lethal capabili- 
ties the world has ever known. 
Commanders of the future will be 
able to call on the capabilities of 
weapons systems like the Co- 
manche and Apache Longbow at- 
tack helicopters, the M1A2 main 
battle tank, and the Army Tactical 
Missile System and PALLADIN 
artillery systems. They will be 
able to better visualize the bat- 
tlespace with systems such as 
the All-Source Analysis System 
(ASAS) for intelligence fusion, the 
Phoenix maneuver control sys- 
tem, and the Appliqué battlefield 
visualization system. This article 
illustrates how the military intelli- 
gence (Ml) battalion fits into Divi- 
sion XXI operations, and how the 
conduct of intelligence operations 
will support the Division XXI com- 
mander in achieving mission suc- 
cess. 


Division XXI Operations 
Defined 


According to the Training and 
Doctrine Command (TRADOC) 
Pamphlet 525-71, Military Op- 
erations: Force XXI Division 
Operations Concept, six pat- 
terns of operations characterize 
Division XX! operations. These 
are— 

Project the force. 

Protect the force. 

Gain information dominance. 
Shape the battlespace. 
Employ decisive attack. 
Sustain the force. 

These operations are simultane- 
ous, multidimensional, and non- 
linear, conducted by a dispersed 
force integrated operationally and 
digitally to execute precise, deci- 
sive operations throughout the 
battlespace. The division must be 
able to conduct a variety of mis- 
sions against a wide range of di- 
verse and unpredictable threats, 
which may possess sophisticated 
and lethal capabilities. Division 
XXI will almost always conduct 
operations jointly and often in the 
context of a multinational force. 
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To mass the effects of these 
highly potent weapons systems 
and achieve decisive results, Divi- 
sion XXI commanders must have 
a number of capabilities. These 
include the ability to— 


0) See their battlespace in depth 
and multidimensionally. 


O) Precisely identify, locate and 
track the high-payoff targets 
(HPT). 


(1) Produce and share both hori- 
zontally and vertically an accu- 
rate, relevant common picture 
that provides their force’s situ- 
ational awareness. 


© Plan and synchronize com- 
mand and control (C“) warfare 
(C“W) and conduct electronic 
attack (EA) operations. 


0 Access, leverage, and interop- 
erate with the echelons above 
division (EAD), joint, and mul- 
tinational organizations, and 
capabilities. 


0 Protect their force through all 
phases of an operation, from 
predeployment to their return 
to the home station. 


0) Track friendly forces over a 
dispersed battlespace. 


To be successful in terms of le- 
thality, survivability, and tempo of 
operations (OPTEMPO), Division 
XXI organizations must gather, 
process, evaluate, share, and act 
on information (friendly, enemy, 
and environmental) more rapidly 
than ever before. This means 


having the capability to achieve 
information dominance. 


The Division XXI 
Mi Battalion 


The Division XXI MI Battalion 
has organized, equipped and 
trained to achieve information 
dominance and meet these de- 
manding requirements (see Fig- 
ure 1). It is a highly capable and 
responsive force with modernized 
systems and balanced capabili- 
ties tailorable to meet any contin- 
gency. It can provide the division 
with organic intelligence and elec- 
tronic warfare support with direct 
support capabilities at the bri- 
gades. The Mi battalion is also 
capable of interoperating with 
joint, multinational, and coalition 
assets. It is integrated vertically 
and horizontally across echelons 
from national level down to bri- 
gade. This means it can com- 
mand, control, and employ 
specialized, reinforcing capabili- 
ties from EAD and joint organiza- 
tions. 


Patterns of Intelligence 
Operations 


According to TRADOC Pam- 
phiet 525-71, the Force XX|I divi- 
sion will execute Force XxXI 
operations through a deliberate 
pattern of operations. The pat- 
terns are neither phased nor se- 
quential; they serve to focus the 
many tasks armies have always 
performed in war and other mili- 
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Figure 1. Division XXI Interim Design. 


tary operations. To better illustrate 
the capabilities of the Division 
XXI MI battalion, the following is a 
description of how the battalion 
conducts Division XX\I intelligence 
operations in the context of the 
six patterns of operations. 

Project the Force. In prepara- 
tion for deployment, Division XXI 
commanders must be able to 
quickly plan, wargame, and re- 
hearse operations. They must be 
able to rapidly tailor and project 
their forces for joint, integrated 
operations. While enroute to a 
theater of operations, they must 
be able to receive, update, and 
maintain situational awareness. 
On arrival, the Division XXI early 
entry force must be able to pro- 
tect itself and conduct decisive 
operations, with much of its re- 
sources provided in a split-based 
mode. 

The Mi battalion, in concert with 
the G2 intelligence team, pro- 
vides the commander with the in- 
telligence information he needs to 
tailor the division and determine 
the force flow. It also provides the 
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intelligence preparation of the 
battlefield (IPB) products needed 
to conduct effective mission plan- 
ning, wargaming, and rehearsals 
prior to deployment and commit- 
ment. These functions are primar- 
ily performed by the battalion’s 
analysis and control element 
(ACE) with its established links to 
EAD, joint, national, and in-thea- 
ter operating resources. 





Division XXI is 
vulnerable to attack 
at every echelon 
during all phases of 
operations 





The battalion is also capable of 
providing tailored _ intelligence 
force packages with the ability to 
command, control, train, and inte- 
grate augmentation capabilities 
from outside the division along 
with its own organic resources. 
These organic resources include 
the All-Source Analysis System 
(ASAS), Common Ground Station 
(CGS), unmanned aerial vehicles 


(UAVs), and the TROJAN Special 
Purpose Integrated Remote intel- 
ligence Terminal (SPIRIT) Il. Or- 
ganic capabilities, reinforced by 
specialized teams from echelons 
above the division, provide the 
early entry force commanders 
with situational awareness, tar- 
geting, force protection, and long- 
haul, reach-back communications 
capabilities with access to in- 
theater joint assets. 


Finally, by design, the battalion 
supports split-based operations 
by establishing an_ intelligence 
support base or sanctuary com- 
mand post in conjunction with the 
intelligence infrastructure of the 
continental United States force 
projection platform or installation. 
This permits continuous _intelli- 
gence support to the deploying, 
early entry force. 

Protect the Force. Division XX| 
is vulnerable to attack at every 
echelon during all phases of op- 
erations, from predeployment to 
their return home. To achieve de- 
cisive results, maintain a high 
OPTEMPO, and minimize casual- 
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ties, Division XX! commanders 
must protect their forces, critical 
assets, and essential information. 
To do so, they must first under- 
stand the adversary’s capabilities, 
particularly their reconnaissance, 
intelligence, surveillance, and tar- 
get acquisition (RISTA), in rela- 
tion to their own vulnerabilities. 
They must determine what forces, 
assets, and information require 
protection and then plan and exe- 
cute appropriate force protection, 
counter-RISTA operations. This 
includes the dispersed positioning 
of forces for simultaneous, non- 
linear attack. The division's ability 
to operate while dispersed over 
extended distances is made pos- 
sible, in large part, by the capa- 
bilities of the Mi battalion and G2 
to support situational awareness 
across the force. 


The analysts of the MI battalion 
provide the division G2 and com- 
mander with an assessment of 
the division’s vulnerabilities and 
the adversary’s RISTA capabili- 
ties. As part of the division’s over- 
all mission planning, wargaming, 
and rehearsal effort, it produces a 
graphic portrayal and  under- 
standing of how “Red” (the adver- 
sary) sees “Blue” (friendly 
forces). Thus, commanders can 
quickly assess their options and 
determine what measures to take, 
including C“W and the precise 
targeting of the adversary’s 
RISTA capabilities. 

With organic and supporting 
counterintelligence (Cl) assets, 
the battalion supports the plan- 
ning and conduct of operations 
security, counter-RISTA, and de- 
ception operations. It can employ 
its organic EA assets, in conjunc- 
tion with EAD and joint capabili- 
ties, in support of counter-RISTA 
and Cw operations. Using or- 
ganic and leveraged joint capa- 
bilities, the battalion also supports 
the targeting of key C“ and RISTA 
capabilities. 

Gain Information Dominance. 
To Division XXI, information domi- 
nance means achieving a better 
understanding of the current situ- 
ation and end-state than the ad- 
versary’s understanding. It means 
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knowing the location and status of 
friendly forces in relation to the 
enemy and the environment. Divi- 
sion XXI achieves information 
dominance through the conduct 
of information operations (IO). 
These |O include the estab- 
lishment of a robust command, 
control, communications, comput- 
ers and intelligence (Cl) system 
or network, the gathering of 
friendly force and other relevant 
information, the conduct of fo- 
cused intelligence operations, 
and the synchronized conduct of 
Cw. 

The MI battalion, in support of 
the G2 and brigade S2s, plays a 
significant role in developing situ- 
ational awareness. The ACE at 
the Division and the analysis and 
control team (ACT) at the bri- 
gade, in conjunction with the G2 
and the brigade S2s, plan and di- 
rect the conduct of RISTA opera- 
tions to satisfy the commander's 
priority intelligence requirements 
(PIR). Using the automated capa- 
bilities of ASAS, they filter and 
fuse the large volume of sensor 
data (including bottom-up RISTA 
and top-down intelligence) and 
then interpret it and produce intel- 
ligence products which are inte- 
grated into the division’s common 
picture. The division uses these 
products for mission planning, 
wargaming, and rehearsals as 
well as the execution of decisive 
operations. 





The division must... 
conduct simulta- 
neous attacks across 
the battlespace 





The battalion employs its or- 
ganic collection assets—UAVs, 
the Ground-Based Common Sen- 
sors, Advanced QUICKFIX, and 
human collectors—to satisfy PIR 
and support targeting, battle dam- 
age assessment (BDA), and 
C*W. Its ability to access and lev- 
erage joint, EAD, and multina- 
tional capabilities via the CGS 
and ASAS is vital to the conduct 
of multidimensional operations 
and targeting. 


To degrade the enemy's under- 
standing of the battlespace, the 
battalion supports the conduct of 
counter-RISTA and C*W with or- 
ganic and supporting Cl and EA 
assets. Access to higher echelon 
assets such as the Joint Surveil- 
lance and Target Attack Radar 
System (Joint STARS) enables 
the Battalion’s ACE and ACT to 
support battle management (for 
example, friendly-force tracking), 
which is also a key component of 
information dominance. 

Shape the Battlespace. Once 
the commander has achieved in- 
formation dominance, he must 
identify when and where to act, 
and set the conditions in prepara- 
tion for decisive attack. This re- 
quires the commander to see 
deep, establish and maintain con- 
tact with the enemy, and precisely 
locate and engage HPTs. 

The MI battalion, in coordina- 
tion with the G2 and S2s, will en- 
able the commander to visualize 
the battlespace so he can better 
seize the temporary opportunities 
that come from an information ad- 
vantage. The MI battalion pro- 
vides multidimensional deep- and 
wide-area _ surveillance through 
corps assets like the GUARD- 
RAIL Common Sensor (GRCS) 
and Joint STARS, its organic 
UAVs, and its capability to access 
and leverage joint, EAD, and 
RISTA assets through the ACE. 
Precise target location, identifica- 
tion and tracking capabilities, and 
sensor-to-shooter links allow for 
cross-cueing of the division's 
deep attack assets. The battal- 
ion’s ground- and air-based sig- 
nals intelligence (SIGINT) and EA 
capabilities provide the com- 
mander with the capability to con- 
duct synchronized C“W attack 
with both lethal and nonlethal 
means. Its deep-surveillance as- 
sets, including the UAVs, conduct 
timely BDA for attack and also re- 
attack purposes. 

Attack Decisively. The division 
must be able to conduct simulta- 
neous attacks across the bat- 
tlespace, massing the effects of 
its forces to achieve quick, deci- 
sive results. To do this, the divi- 
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sion commander must have con- 
tinuous situational awareness, in- 
telligence on the move, and 
precise targeting and tracking of 
both enemy and friendly forces. 


The Division XX! MI battalion 
provides the division commander 
with— 
©) Continuous situational aware- 

ness for force positioning and 
accurate identification, loca- 
tion, and tracking of obstacles, 
formations, and HPTs. 


1) Dynamic links of sensors to 
shooters and cross-cueing. 


©) The capability to track friendly 
forces. 

This allows the maneuver com- 
mander to simultaneously attack 
in depth, and mass the effects of 
his combat power on HPTs and 
enemy o, Simultaneously, intelli- 
gence will continue to provide 
force protection across the divi- 
sion battlespace. 


Sustain the Force. The divi- 
sion must be capable of sustain- 
ment during their deployment and 
operations. They must be able to 
rapidly transition from combat op- 
erations to a variety of possible 
missions (such as redeployment). 
Throughout these transitions, the 
commander must be able to keep 
an “overwatch” to protect his 
force and prepare for future op- 
erations. The Mi battalion is a 
flexible, tailorable force that easily 
adapts as the division transitions 
to future operations or redeploy- 
ment, while providing continuous 
intelligence “overwatch.” 


Implications 


The challenges that the Mi bat- 
talion will face supporting Division 
XXI operations require revisions 
in our doctrine. MI will incorporate 
these changes and revisions in 
the next family of manuals and 
doctrinal publications emerging 
from changes in our technology, 
equipment, and the nature of op- 
erations. They will then establish 
the framework for the tactics, 
techniques, and procedures 
(TTPs), the Experimental Force 
(EXFOR), Task Force XXIi, Divi- 
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sion XXI, and the Advanced War- 
fighting Experiments. 

These changes in doctrine im- 
ply training challenges for the 
force. Intelligence leaders and 
soldiers require a different set of 
skills to be able to operate effec- 
tively in Force XXI decisive op- 
erations. Soldiers down to the 
lowest level require a higher lev- 
els of operational understanding, 
computer literacy, and presenta- 
tion skills. Leaders will have to 
use advanced techniques and 
technologies to conduct training, 
incorporating realistic intelligence 
processing and analysis during 
live, virtual, constructive simula- 
tions and exercises. 


Division XXl 
operations require an 
integrated “total 
force” intelligence 
concept 


The Division XXI MI battalion 
will be a place to grow and groom 
future G2s, S2s, and Mi com- 
manders. Our intelligence officers 
and NCOs must thoroughly un- 
derstand Force XXI decisive op- 
erations to be able to support 
their warfighters. Likewise, Divi- 
sion XXI leaders must understand 
the capabilities and limitations of 
the intelligence force. 

Division XXI operations require 
an integrated “total force” intelli- 
gence concept, where higher and 
lower echelons operate in con- 
cert. Organizations must be 
modular, highly mobile, deploy- 
able, and tailorable, with organic, 
dedicated intelligence analysis 
capabilities. They must also be 
capable of commanding and con- 
trolling a variety of diverse aug- 
mentation from EAD and joint 
organizations. 

The equipment and systems in 
the MI battalion incorporate open 
system architectures to allow for 
upgrades, modernization, and in- 
teroperability. Management tools 
are automated, and they allow dy- 
namic management and retasking 
of collectors in real time. MI sys- 
tems are capable of conducting 











full spectrum collection, auto- 
mated processing and analysis, 
and automatic target recognition 
(ATR). They provide multimedia 
presentation tools to help the 
commander visualize the bat- 
tlespace. 


This modernized force, with 
streamlined, modular organiza- 
tions and state-of-the-art systems 
requires the highest quality per- 
sonnel to make it work. Intelli- 
gence soldiers in the Division XX| 
MI battalion must meet high 
standards of tactical and technical 
proficiency, and operational un- 
derstanding. 


Conclusion 


The Force XXI Division must si- 
multaneously conduct multidi- 
mensional nonlinear operations 
against a wide range of unpre- 
dictable threats. Division com- 
manders must be able to see in 
depth, locate and engage HPT 
with precision, and dominate their 
battlespace, all within the context 
of the Division XX! patterns of op- 
erations. The Division XXI MI bat- 
talion meets those requirements, 
providing the division commander 
with the capability to operate de- 
cisively and to protect the force 
before, during, and after opera- 
tions. It provides intelligence sup- 
port in tailorable packages with 
quick adaptability. This _intelli- 
gence force will have modernized 
systems and quality people with 
advanced skills and high opera- 
tional understanding to support 
Division XXI decisive operations. 


Captain Erasmo “Tito” Martinez is cur- 
rently an action officer in the Concepts Di- 
vision, Combat Developments Directorate, 
U.S. Army Intelligence Center and Fort 
Huachuca (USAIC2F 4). His previous as- 
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Mountain Division (Light infantry) as infan- 
try brigade and battalion S2 and assistant 
MI battalion S3, and at the USAIC&FH as 
a company commander. CPT Martinez 
has a bachelor of arts in English from the 
University of Puerto Rico. Readers can 
reach him at (520) 538-7212, DSN 879- 
7212, or via PROFS/E-mail at martine% 
hua1 @huachuca-emh11.army.mil. 
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The Airborne Division's 
Initial Entry 


by Lieutenant Colonel 
Victor M. Rosello 


Si the earliest development 
of the U.S. Army’s airborne 
doctrine during World War Il, split- 
basing has been the mainstay of 
airborne division operations. It is 
also the fundamental basis for the 
"18 hours from wheels up" alert 
and deployability criteria which is 
the "raison d’etre" of U.S. strate- 
gic airborne forces. 

More than a fundamental basis, 
ceployability and split-basing are 
a mindset prevalent in all plan- 
ning and coordination of airborne 
operations by the 82d Airborne 
Division’s combat and combat 
support personnel. As an integral 
part of the airborne team, military 
intelligence (MI) is ne exception. 
It is thereby encouraging that as a 
direct result of Operation DE- 
SERT STORM, new interest has 
developed in the last five years 
for split-basing and the creation of 
deployable intelligence support 
packages tailored to the needs of 
the heavy or light division com- 
mander. The incessant staccato 
pace of peacekeeping operations 
by the entire Army may be provid- 
ing the pressure for additional in- 
terest. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that acronyms such as 
DISE (meaning Deployable Intelli- 
gence Support Element) are be- 
coming part of the standard 
military lexicon and are more 
widely accepted (and understood) 
by the military at large. 

The term DISE is pithy, suc- 
cinct, trendy, and captures the es- 
sence of intelligence split-basing. 
It may ultimately, although not 
currently, replace accepted air- 
borne terms that describe varying 
degrees and aspects of the split- 
based or echelonment process. 
For example, terms like assault 
technical control and analysis ele- 
ment (TCAE); alpha and bravo 
echelonment; expanded baseline, 
assault analysis and control ele- 
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ment (ACE); ACE For- 
ward; heavy command 
group, and _ follow-on 
AirLand package ail 
convey different as- 
pects and degrees of 
DISE operations within 
the airborne commu- 
nity. It is along these 
lines that DISE activi- 
ties have been tradi- 
tionally discussed. 


ACP: An 
Airborne DISE 


The 82d Airborne Di- 
vision’s concept of a 
DISE is that of a tai- 
lored split-based sup- 
port package for a 
forced-entry parachute 
assault in direct sup- 
port (DS) of the Divi- 
sion commander in the 
division assault com- 
mand post (ACP). The 
division G2 forms the 
nucleus of this intelli- 
gence team package 
consisting of personnel 
from the G2_ section 
and the 313th MI Bat- 
talion’s ACE. Addition- 
ally, transcription and 























analysis (TA) cell per- 
sonnel from the 313th’s general 
support company may be in- 
cluded. The G2 team is part of 
the "Alpha" or lead echelon of the 
ACP. All personnel, equipment, 
and vehicles of this echelon para- 
chute assault onto a drop zone 
(DZ). The MI battalion’s three DS 
companies provide DS _intelli- 
gence to the division’s 3 airborne 
infantry brigades. Although they 
also parachute assault along with 
their brigades, they are not cate- 
gorized as part of a DISE. 

The Division's ACP standard 
operating procedure best de- 
scribes the role of the ACP: 


The Division Assault Command 


Post (ACP) is an austere element 
designed to provide effective com- 
mand and control of subordinate 
units and accurate reporting to 
the Commander, XVIII Airborne 
Corps. The ACP must be capable 
of conducting continuous opera- 
tions for short periods of time, 
usually less than 12 hours. The 
ACP is configured to allow the 
Commander to command and 
control the Division and is 
manned based on METT-T [mis- 
sion, enemy, troops, terrain and 
weather, and time available]. At 
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a minimum the ACP must be able 
to control current operations, de- 
velop combat intelligence of 
immediate interest to the com- 
mander, control/ coordinate fire 
support, coordinate airspace... 
and forward air defense artillery 
(ADA) operations, and communi- 
cate combat service support 
requirements to the rear com- 
mand post. 


ACP Configurations 


There are three ACP configura- 
tion packages. The first of these 
and the most austere is the ex- 
panded (light) command group 
ACP with 22 personnel. The small 
size of this element limits the 
number of intelligence personnel 
present. Under this scenario the 
very smallest package is three in- 
telligence personnel: the G2, the 
G2 operations officer, and an or- 
der of battle (OB) technician from 
the ACE. This ACE warrant offi- 
cer represents the first tier of as- 
saultt ACE or ACE Forward 
support to the G2. He is also the 
first element composing a very ru- 
dimentary DISE. 


In addition to the intelligence 
personnel, two signal personnel 
from the 82d Signal Battalion op- 
erating the divisional operations 
and intelligence frequency-modu- 
lated (FM) and tactical satellite 
(TACSAT) nets provide communi- 
cations support to this element. 
The TACSAT establishes the 
most crucial intelligence commu- 
nications link back to the ACE 
Rear at the sanctuary base. Al- 
though this does not represent a 
direct link for accessing data- 
bases or national and joint collec- 
tion assets in the true sense of a 
bonafide DISE, this link affords in- 
direct accessing of crucial intelli- 
gence of immediate use to the 
initial entry force. The advent of a 
viable and functional Mini-DISE 
(Joint Deployable Intelligence 
Support System (JDISS)) soft- 
ware on a manpacked and jum- 
pable notebook computer with a 
TACSAT system) will eventually 
make this initial entry DISE com- 
munications link a reality. The FM 
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very-high frequency (VHF) net 
links the G2 on the DZ to the S2 
of the Division Ready Brigade 
(DRB) that is the combat element 
of the parachute assault. 


Assault Intelligence 
Teams 


The "light" G2 team operates 
under the most extreme condi- 
tions, best described as being “a 
poncho and red-lens filter" opera- 
tion (see Figure 1). The team 
“jumps in" all maps, templates, 
pens, reference materials, field 
manuals and classified docu- 
ments. Inclement or extreme 
weather adds to the rigors and 
challenges of this type of opera- 
tion. Having at least 2 personnel 
allows for 24-hour operations, re- 
alistically not exceeding a 72-hour 
period. 


As portrayed, three personnel 
can provided intelligence support. 
Fortunately, the normal baseline 
(medium) command group as- 
sault intelligence-support pack- 
age for operations of 12 hours 
duration is 6 intelligence person- 
nel for a 61-person ACP. This 
team comprises the G2, the G2 
operations officer, the G2 opera- 
tions noncommissioned officer in 
charge, and 3 intelligence person- 
nel from the assault ACE or 





DISE: a collection management 
officer, an OB technician, and an 
enlisted intelligence analyst. The 
communications support stays 
the same. This is the standard in- 
telligence support element pack- 
age that is most exercised during 
parachute assaults of Division 
Emergency Deployment Readi- 
ness Exercises (EDRE). When 
the Division’s QUICKFIX EH-60 
helicopter supports the parachute 
assault, one signals intelligence 
(SIGINT) analyst from the MI bat- 
talion’s general support company 
may substitute for the intelligence 
analyst. Used in a TA-cell mode, 
his job is to link the ground ele- 
ment with QUICKFIX and receive 
immediate SIGINT-derived infor- 
mation for use by the ACP and 
DRB S2. He parachutes in with 
his own FM VHF radio and a 3- 
day supply of batteries. On the 
bright side, in contrast to the aus- 
terity of the light ACP, the base- 
line ACP includes the use of the 
new Deployable Rapid Assembly 
Shelter (DRASH) which is on 
board one of the 5 command 
group HMMWVs heavy dropped 
onto the DZ. In the baseline ACP, 
the DRASH replaces a Standard 
Integrated Command Post (SICP) 
shelter. 


Under more favorable METT-T 
conditions, the unit may. tailor a 
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Figure 1. The 82d Airborne Division Assault Command Post. 
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heavy package consisting of 13 
intelligence personnel as part of a 
91-person division ACP. Addi- 
tional personnel in this package 
are: G2 plans officer, assistant G2 
operations officer, G2 counterin- 
telligence officer, three ACE offi- 
cers and intelligence analysts, 
and the staff weather officer. This 
larger support element would be 
more than capable of conducting 
effective sustained operations for 
an indefinite period of time, if re- 
quired. Again al! the personnel, 
including the signal support per- 
sonnel, parachute assault along 
with the ACP. Under ideal condi- 
tions this would be the standard 
size of the intelligence support 
element. 


Other Variants 


The key to an effective intelli- 
gence support element, however, 
is a robust intelligence network 
able to effectively leverage na- 
tional-level intelligence agencies 
while deployed on the DZ. As 
mentioned previously, the com- 
munications package within the 
ACP provides limited TACSAT 
voice communications relayed 
through the sanctuary base. To 
improve this limited communica- 
tions base, upon the securing of 
an airfield or flight landing strip, 
the follow-on air-land package of 
key equipment and vehicles be- 
gins. This "bravo" or second 
echelon air-land package _in- 
cludes the G2’s two principle in- 
telligence support vehicles, the 
TROJAN Special Purpose inte- 
grated Remote Intelligence Termi- 
nal (SPIRIT) Il and the Mobile 
Integrated Tactical Terminal. This 
next phase of the intelligence 
support element arrives with four 
soldiers. Four more people could 
accompany this package along 
with two additional support vehi- 
cles. Their mission is to link up 
with the G2 team already on the 
DZ and fall into the established 
G2 and ACE assault configura- 
tion. 

From an operational standpoint 
the follow-on air-land package 
shares many similarities with the 
10th Mountain Division’s DISE. 
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[See Lieutenant Colo- 





nel Brian A. Keller's ar- 
ticle, “Building a Divi- 
sion DISE," in the 
January through March 
1996 issue of Military 
Intelligence.| As can 
be appreciated, how- 
ever, the conditions un- 
der which our airborne 
divisional _ intelligence 
personnel enter the 
conflict may be 12 to 24 
hours ahead of this 
more robust package. 


There are many ex- 
cellent examples of 82d 
Airborne Division ACP 
deployments as part of 
major field training ex- 
ercises. However, the 
best example under 
combat conditions is 
the 1989 parachute assault into 
the Torrijos International Airport in 
Panama during Operation JUST 
CAUSE. During this operation, 
the initial entry intelligence sup- 
port element consisted of seven 
personnel and a heavy-dropped 
VSC-2 radio-teletype rig. (Note: 
For more details on this operation 
read the article "Operation JUST 
CAUSE: The Divisional MI Battal- 
ion, the Nonlinear Battlefield, and 
AirLand Operations—Future," in 
the Military Intelligence Profes- 
sional Bulletin, July-September 
1991. A letter to the editor in the 
October-December 1991 issue 
also provides additional facts). 





Conclusion 


In summary, deployable intelli- 
gence support elements have 
been the mainstay of intelligence 
support to airborne operations. To 
the airborne intelligence commu- 
nity, DISE is synonymous with 
austerity, particularly in the initial 
entry phase of a parachute as- 
sault. All equipment, vehicles, 
and personnel enter via para- 
chute, thereby limiting in both size 
and numbers the capabilities of 
the airborne intelligence force. 
Follow-on air-land vehicles and 
equipment afford a much needed 
robustness. However, they may 
take an additional 12 to 24 hours 
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to arrive after the initial entry 
force if secure conditions have 
not been met for U.S. Air Force 
cargo aircraft landings. Based on 
the conditions of forced entry op- 
erations (a "heavy" number of 
combat forces versus minimal 
combat support personnel), the 
initial entry DISE is a bare-bones 
minimum package. However, this 
is a small price to pay for a 
unique capability that ensures 
that the commander will always 
have an intelligence team with 
him—ALWAYS OUT FRONT, 
ready, willing, and able to support 
the airborne mission within 18 
hours of notification and wheels 
up. 
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by Robert J. Bunker, 


In the article “Center of 
Gravity" (Military Intelli- 
gence, April-June 1995), 
Captains Bruce Niedrauer 
and Lisa Bennett succinctly em- 
phasized the concept of under- 
standing the center of gravity and 
why it is critical to intelligence 
personnel. This concept, based 
upon Army doctrine, has been 
published in FM 100-5, Opera- 
tions.’ Since the publication of 
FM 100-5 in June 1993, however, 
a number of doctrinal concepts 
and premises have become obso- 
lete in the rapidly changing envi- 
ronment in which the Army 
conducts operations. Questions 
of "conceptual obsolescence" 
have already been raised toward 
the former concept of operations 
other than war (OOTW) and, 
more recently, toward unidimen- 
sional definitions of battlespace. 

Given this concern, the utility of 
the center of gravity concept for 
military intelligence (MI) practi- 
tioners should be reexamined. It 
is only through such reexamina- 
tion and continual questioning of 
basic ideas and warfighting doc- 
trine that the Army can attain its 
Force XXI vision, assured of its 
dominance on the emerging infor- 
mation battlefield. 


internetted Structures 


The Mi community faces a ma- 
jor challenge due, in no small 
part, to emerging forms of ad- 
vanced informational technolo- 
gies. These technologies provide 
the impetus for development of 
new intelligence and electronic 
warfare (IEW) doctrine and new 
changes in organization to suc- 
cessfully exploit it. One significant 
area of impact these technologies 
will have on the future battlefield 
is that of battle command. 


Training and Doctrine Com- 
mand (TRADOC)’s Pamphlet 
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TON 


i 525-5, Force XxXIi 
/ !/ \N Operations,  dis- 

cusses the impact 

of technology on 
battle command. The pamphiet 
also highlights the development 
of nonhierarchical, force manage- 
ment structures. The impact of 
this new form of force manage- 
ment will more than likely “alter, if 
not replace, traditional, hierarchi- 
cal command structures with new, 
internetted designs.“ (See the 
difference between the types on 
the top line in Figure 1). 

The physical basis of such in- 
ternetted structures can be found 
with the creation of the Advanced 
Research Project Agencies , Net- 
work (ARPANET) in 1969.* An 
experiment conducted by the De- 
fense Advanced Research Pro- 
jects Agency, the ARPANET ex- 
periment sought to explore tech- 
nologies for the networking of re- 
mote research sites. ARPANET 
sends independent digital packets 
over networks “internetted" to- 
gether to pass information. 
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This informational structure is 
analogous to the functioning of 
the human brain, with it’s network 
of synapses, axons, and den- 
drites. Such a networking scheme 
is robust because if part of it sus- 
tains an injury, the digital packets 
can be rerouted to other still- 
functioning networks. The dy- 
namic property of internetted 
communications technology re- 
ceived recognition early. Internet- 
ted communications technology 
was advantageous because of 
the threat of a potential nuclear 
exchange (and the resulting com- 
munications-destroying _electro- 
magnetic pulses) during the Cold 
War. 

Although the Cold War is over, 
TRADOC has not forgotten the 
advantages that internetted struc- 
tures provide to military forces. In 
fact, such structures will likely 
form the basis of what are being 
called complex, adaptive armies. 
These high-technology armies will 
qualitatively outclass the Force 
XX!I Army. This Army, although 
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Figure 1. Command Information Structures. 


Military Intelligence 


smaller in size than some late- 
20th-century century armies, is 
posturing itself to be the dominant 
force on tomorrow’s battlefield. 


C* Nodes 


Complex, adaptive armies will 
dominate the 21st century battle- 
field. These armies will be of con- 
cern te MI professionals in the 
future, both to support the tactical 
warfighter in the Force XXI design 
effort and to aid that warfighter in 
the defeat of an opposing, high- 
technology force.” The develop- 
ment of complex and adaptive 
armies will be problematic for in- 
telligence personnel because de- 
termining an enemy’s center of 
gravity will be impossible when 
such a center no longer exists. 

Such a perception is directly at 
odds with the center of gravity 
definition found in FM 100-5: 


The hub of all power and move- 
ment upon which everything 
depends; that characteristic, ca- 
pability, or location from which 
enemy and friendly forces derive 
their freedom of action, physical 
strength, or the will to fi ght.” 


The fact that internetted struc- 
tures function in a fundamentally 
different way than more traditional 
hierarchical ones provides the ba- 
sis for this perception. This ro- 
bustness means that internetted 
armies will be far more difficult to 
defeat on the battlefield because 
of their advanced battle command 
structure. No longer can a unit 
mass its efforts on a single ele- 
ment to defeat an enemy force. 


As an example, a decapitation 
strike against the center of gravity 
of a hierarchical structure can 
paralyze its decisionmaking capa- 
bility as shown in the bottom left 
part of Figure 1. Such a strike 
would have almost no effect on a 
nonhierarchical structure. In fact, 
as can be seen in the bottom right 
part of the Figure, it would require 
three precision strikes to effec- 
tively degrade the information 
flow between the two halves of 
the nonhierarchical _ structure. 
Even that would not guarantee 
decisionmaking paralysis within 
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its remaining warfighting units be- 
cause that function is highly de- 
centralized. 


As a result, the concept of 
“command and control (C*) 
nodes" will need Sguaion A. 
will the parallel massing of an 
Army unit’s combat potential to- 
ward an enemy force.” One can 
speculate that only a 7 gre want 
ous strike against the C“ nodes of 
an opposing internetted structure 
can rapidly secure defeat of the 
enemy. MI practitioners should 
thus consider the feasibility of an 
operational concept based on that 
of a "C* nodal strike" to help the 
commander defeat an opposing 
high-technology force. While such 
opposing forces may not exist for 
at least a decade or two, their fu- 
ture development based on an in- 
ternetted battle command is 
inevitable. Trends also suggest it 
will be very difficult to isolate the 
C* nodes of opposing forces be- 
cause of counter-informational 
developments based on Stealth 
and other emergent technologies. 

Furthermore, development of 
internetted structures is likely 
within societal institutions. |solat- 
ing national will, public opinion, or 
even key individuals as a likely 
center of gravity will no longer be 
feasible. Prior to the start of op- 
erations, intelligence must identify 
a Cluster of important nodes rep- 
resenting the C“ centers of such 
internetted structures. These 
structures will probably gain pro- 
tection from counter-informational 
developments; they will result in 
new challenges which Mi must 
overcome. 


Conclusion 


As noted in TRADOC Pam- 
phiet 525-5, internetted struc- 
tures will have a_ significant 
impact on 21st century battle 
command and, as a result, will 
likely form the basis of complex, 
adaptive armies. These armies, 
and potentially the societies that 
they mirror, will be informationally 
robust in nature. Consequently, 
this article argues that the current 
center of gravity concept found in 
FM 100-5 will not apply to them. 


The professional contribution to 
Mi in their discussion of Army 
doctrine by junior officers such as 
Captains Neidrauer and Bennett 
is praiseworthy. At the same time, 
however, we encourage them to 
take a risk in their writings and 
actively participate in the develop- 
ment of new doctrinal concepts. 
For MI to successfully support the 
Force XXI vision, it must now be- 
gin to develop ,, new concepts, 
such as that of C? nodes, and de- 
termine their potential utility to fu- 
ture IEW operations. 
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An Army IMINT Concept 





by Major Daniel W. Smith, 
Virginia Army National Guard 


“Future successes of Army forces will be 
critically dependent upon exploitation of 
space assets, capabilities, and products 
across the entire spectrum of military op- 
erations, in an environment of rapid politi- 
cal, technological, and economic change. 
Ammy access to national civil allied military 
and commercial space capabilities and 
products is essential to successful opera- 
tions. Information technology which en- 
ables success on the battlefield relies on 
heavily on space operations.” 

—WU.S. Army Space Policy, July 1994 


This article identifies some of the 
assumptions, constraints, and ap- 
plications of imagery intelligence 
(IMINT). it is an attempt to pro- 
vide a conceptual framework for 
designing Army IMINT to take ad- 
vantage of current and emerging 
sensors, platforms, technology, 
and programs as part of battie- 
field visualization and Force XXI. 


The Requirement 


The basic requirement for 
IMINT is simple to state: support 
the commander. The reality of 
meeting this requirement, like 
most missions, rapidly becomes 
complex. The Army must be 
ready to respond globally to all 
levels of conflict and action, in- 
cluding peacekeeping, humanitar- 
ian, and disaster relief. It must 
conduct operations at strategic, 
theater, operational, and iactical 
levels under any conditions any- 
where at anytime. The IMINT re- 
sponse must be immediate, or 
very close to near-real time, in all 
weather, and at day or night to 
support our current intelligence 
operations. IMINT must also be 
part of a sustained basic intelli- 
gence program which allows for 
defining and taking proactive ac- 
tion before conditions become a 
crisis. As a result, the com- 
manderss information require- 
ments have become much more 
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comprehensive and so has the 
IMINT mission. 


IMINT must be prepared to op- 
erate under the same conditions 
and at the same levels as well. 
Additionally, we need to realize 
that small unit leaders and sol- 
diers need intelligence to see 
over the next hill as much as 
commanders at higher levels re- 
quire it. Small units need the 
IMINT because they are charged 
with accomplishing the mission 
on the ground. Thus, we have two 
product requirements: one to sup- 
port intelligence and operational 
planning, and the other to support 
tactical execution (see Figure 1). 


What has become increasingly 
important is not just the presenta- 
tion of imagery intelligence to 
commanders but the interaction 
of the commander, his staff, and 
soldiers with IMINT; mapping, 
charting, and geodesy (MC&G); 
and ali-source intelligence. The 
reference is to Force XXI’s em- 
phasis on information dominance, 
and the advent of Mission Plan- 


(MPRS). They can function as 
electronic sand tables displaying 
mission, enemy, terrain, troops 
and time (METT-T) factors. They 
allow commanders, staff and sol- 
diers to interactively analyze po- 
tential courses of action. 

IMINT is important in this case 
first because it is a visual medium 
(a picture is worth a thousand 
words.) Second, digital technol- 
ogy now allows not only the col- 
lection of more types of imagery 
but also decreases processing 
and dissemination time and al- 
lows the display and fusion of this 
data in a more comprehensive 
fashion. Imagery is also the pri- 
mary source for MC&G data for 
denied or remote areas. The 
combination of imagery with 
geolocation accuracy and digital 
terrain elevation data (DTED) al- 
lows for the display of all-source 
data in the context of terrain so 
that the enemy capabilities for ob- 
servation, cover and conceal- 
ment, and fire and maneuver can 
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Figure 1. The Army’s Force XXI Imagery Concept. 
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Army IMINT must provide target 
and situational development infor- 
mation. Insight into terrain and 
weather helps to determine ef- 
fects on operations; the nature, 
capabilities, and activities of the 
threat, enemy weaknesses, and 
potential high-value targets. Most 
important, it identifies opportuni- 
ties for decisive action. 

Other validated requirements 
for Army IMINT are for mobile, 
easily deployable systems for the 
receipt, processing, exploitation, 
and subsequent dissemination of 
imagery. The systems must be re- 
liable and have self-contained 
communications. To support joint 
and coalition operations, these 
systems must comply with stand- 
ard product transmission formats 
and protocols. Transmission of 
imagery down to brigades and im- 
agery products down to battalion 
requires broadcast technology. 


Assumptions 


National, allied, civil and. com- 
mercial satellite systems will be 
active both in peace and war. 
Due to the physical limitations of 
space orbit, no satellite imaging 
system will always be where it 
can provide coverage of a crisis. 


Imagery analysts (IAs) must con-. 


sider classified and unciassified 
systems for maximum accessibil- 
ity and availability of imagery. 
Each system has unique capabili- 
ties [As can maximize if they use 
them in concert. Because these 
systems are satellite platforms, 
they will be able to provide im- 
agery of denied or remote areas. 


National imaging systems de- 
signed primarily for use by the 
Department of Defense (DOD) 
and intelligence will provide clas- 
sified, timely, high-resolution, but 
small-to-medium field-of-view im- 
agery. Spectrally significant but 
less timely low- to medium-reso- 
lution large area coverage im- 
agery will be available from U.S. 
and foreign civil and commercial 
imaging systems. A number of 
commercial systems with resolu- 
tions of from one to three meters 
will, for a price, provide medium 
resolution imagery. 
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Theater systems will be mis- 
sion-constrained but active in 
peacetime; they will not penetrate 
denied airspace under peacetime 
cenditions. During crisis and war, 
the enemy’s air defense capability 
and weather will constrain them. 

Tactical systems will not gen- 
erally be active during peace, but 
very active during crisis and war. 
With the advent of unmanned 
aerial vehicles (UAV), imagery will 
become more available even at 
lower tactical levels. 


Army IMINT will. transition from 
light tables to softcopy devices in 
order to speed exploitation. There 
will remain a need for hardcopy 
products, primarily to support tac- 
tical end-users. 


The Army will develop and im- 
plement digital sanitization capa- 
bilities at all echelons. Digital 
sanitization is the combining vari- 
ous types of imagery, all-source 
intelligence, and MC&G data to 
produce a collateral secret or un- 
classified product which protects 
or removes sensitive imaging and 
intelligence capabilities yet pro- 
vides actionable intelligence. 

The intent of digital sanitization 
is to provide a product tailored to 
support the execution of the tacti- 
cal mission. The format may be 
either hard or soft copy. The prod- 
ucts can be line drawings, anno- 
tated image maps, or perspective 
views of a target, objective, or 
avenue of approach. For exam- 
ple, during the Vietnam War a 
special forces task force trained 
for the 1970 Son Tay raid to res- 
cue captured pilots using imagery 
to produce and update a scale 
model of the prisoner-of-war com- 
pound. Imagery also helped pro- 
duce a ful-size mock up of the 
compound for mission rehearsals. 
Operation DESERT STORM pro- 
vides another example. The Air 
Force Mission Planning System 
used imagery and DTED to pro- 
duce fly-throughs for pilots re- 
hearsing a mission. There is no 
technical reason DOD cannot ex- 
pand this capability to support 
ground operations. 


On 13 December 1995, the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence ap- 
proved the policy for imagery- 
derived unclassified products cre- 
ated from current reconnaissance 
satellite imagery. The Central Im- 
agery Office (CIO) will distribute 
implementation details in a forth- 
coming U.S. imaging system 
(USIS) directive. The 20-page 
policy outlines the approval proc- 
ess and includes request forms. 
Copies are available through the 
ClO Policy Division at (703) 275- 
5845 or DSN 235-5845 (STU-IIl) 
and they intend to make the pol- 
icy available on the INTELINK. 


Current IMINT Concepts 


Currently, IMINT elements pro- 
vide imagery by “pushing” it down 
to imagery exploitation organiza- 
tions who then produce and dis- 
tribute products as requested. 
The system has been successful 
in supporting corps- and some- 
times division-level end-users but 
IMINT is not usually disseminated 
any lower. The products sup- 
ported by “push” dissemination 
are text messages, hardcopy film, 
photographic prints, line draw- 
ings, terrain and target models, 
and situational graphics. 


IMINT Concepts 
Supporting Force XXI 

“Pull” dissemination allows or- 
ganizations to request what they 
require through the Requirements 
Management Systems and pre- 
vents their inundation with unnec- 
essary imagery. For “pull” 
dissemination to work, there must 
be a supporting communications 
capability for timely dissemination 
of imagery, MC&G data, and all- 
source intelligence. Dissemina- 
tion does not necessarily have to 
be electrical to meet peace time- 
lines; mail or courier delivery may 
suffice. Contingency plans must 
be made for prioritized electrical 
dissemination or courier delivery 
during crisis or war. An example 
would be providing an imagery 
database for a unit's contingency 
operations on a compact disk with 
read-only memory (CD-ROM). 
Both periodic receipt of another 
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CD-ROM updating the coverage 
and electrical receipt of imagery 
for specific targets and named ar- 
eas of interest (NAIs) could up- 
date this database. 


Also required is an architecture 
of related archives on which to 
store these imagery databases 
through the various operational 
levels (from national to tactical) to 
depict a unit’s areas of interest 
and influence. There are a num- 
ber of efforts to accomplish this at 
the national and theater com- 
mander in chief (CINC) levels but 
it must also be extended to the 
tactical level to support planning 
and execution of missions. 


At the tactical level this archive 
will provide access to an imagery 
database of historical area cover- 
age. Seasonal or situational cov- 
erage from national, theater, 
allied, civil, commercial, weather 
or digital hand-held imagery sys- 
tems can update archival informa- 
tion and relate it to all-source 
basic and tactical intelligence. 
(The special forces, long-range 
surveillance units (LRSW), bri- 
gade and battalion provide the 
hand-held imagery.) 

"Pull" dissemination and im- 
agery archives must be focused 
to support two concepts and ca- 
pabilities. They are the digital 
area studies (DAS), and the Mis- 
sion Planning and Rehearsal Sys- 
tems (MPRS). 


Digital Area Studies 


The DAS is a concept to mod- 
ernize basic intelligence by using 
geographic information systems 
(GIS) to organize input from vari- 
ous DOD, Army, intelligence and 
civil government agencies that 
provide instantaneous and com- 
prehensive intelligence for a 
specified geographical area. The 
intent is also to reduce duplication 
of effort and facilitate the fusion of 
diverse and multiple sources of 
basic intelligence data. 


The contemporary geopolitical 
situation requires the United 
States and the Army to have de- 
tailed information on a greater 
number of areas than during the 
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Cold War era. A database helps 
us to better monitor and assess 
foreign area _ political, demo- 
graphic, and economic trends; 
military and trade activities; for- 
eign relations policies and other 
factors to influence decisionmak- 
ers in supporting U.S. national in- 
terests. The Army needs this data 
to identify critical areas, plan re- 
sponses and support mission 
execution if tasked. It is obvious 
that properly populating DAS is 
clearly more than an Army task. It 
will require input from every U.S. 
Government organization _ in- 
volved with projects overseas. 
There is also the implication that 
DAS would have to have various 
security levels as well as formats 
for input and communication pro- 
tocois. 

DAS amasses, correlates, and 
manipulates data. The tactical- 
level commanders, staff, and 
troops require MPRS to tailor and 
interact with the information about 
their specific areas of interest and 
influence, NAlis, targeted areas of 
interest (TAls), and objectives. 
The importance of MPRS is its 
capability to allow end-users to 
“see” the battlefield. 


MPRS will rely on IMINT to pro- 
vide the base information for the 
historic and current state of the 
terrain. It is critical that MPRS can 
"ingest" any imagery related to a 
specific geolocation and display 
information visually from the DAS 
or a specific fusion system like 
the All-Source Analysis System. 


MPRS Assistance 


MPRS can help in a number of 
activities. These include— 


0) Planning and assisting in the 
design of ground and air 
routes and avenues of ap- 
proach. 


0) Developing sites, targets, and 
actions on the objective and 
helping to design the tactical 
schemes of maneuver. 


0 Assisting in the planning of fire 
support and air operations in 
support of planned suppres- 
sion, avoidance, or destruction 
of threat capabilities. 


0 Improving the commander's 
"vision" by moving through the 
operational area and depicting 
other aspects of mission exe- 
cution (navigation rehearsal). 


0 Assisting participants in recall- 
ing and explaining details of 
an operation; patrol-debriefing 
lessons learned during an af- 
ter-action review. 

MPRS will not change the 
thought process required by cur- 
rent mission planning procedures 
or substitute for the mission 
analysis process. It will improve 
the execution of planning proce- 
dures by allowing the commander 
and staff to envision the opera- 
tional area and METT-T factors. 


Availability, age, and accuracy 
of data will limit both DAS and 
MPRS. (There is technology to 
support both concepts but no co- 
ordinated architecture to provide 
data.) Figure 2 is a chart contain- 
ing elements required in a battle- 
field visualization architecture. 
There is also the likelihood we will 
have to acquire or provide data to 
coalition partners. 


Training 

After considering the above as- 
sumptions and concepts, several 
implied training tasks are appar- 
ent. They are— 


The Army must train imagery 
analysts (IAs) to exploit imagery 
from national, allied, theater, tacti- 
cal, civil and commercial systems. 
They must use basic hardcopy 
techniques, and applied softcopy 
image processing to select, input, 
geolocate, analyze, and merge 
with all-source intelligence data to 
output hardcopy or softcopy prod- 
ucts. IAs must understand pri- 
mary and secondary imagery 
dissemination and be able to in- 
teract with and retrieve imagery 
from distributed archives at vari- 
ous operational levels. |As must 
know how to input to and exploit 
GIS. They must also understand 
and apply established imagery 
security policy. 

For IAs to remain proficient, 
they must work with imagery and 
imagery exploitation tasks. Corps- 
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Figure 2. Visualization Architecture. 


level organizations have the ac- 
cess and assets to do this. The 
Army Space Program Office 
(ASPO), Army Space Command, 
and the Tactical Exploitation of 
National Capabilities Program 
(TENCAP) have provided IMINT 
capabilities to corps and selected 
divisions. ASPO has developed 
the Imagery Training Tool which, 
if provided to more units, can as- 
sist Army IA’s to stay current and 
effective in their military occupa- 
tional specialties. 

Army middie managers (officers 
and noncommissioned officers 
(NCOs)) must understand basic 
IMINT security policy, request 
procedures, capabilities, limita- 
tions, and applications which as- 
sist in “seeing” their area of 
operations. They should know the 
concepts of DAS and MPRS, and 
their potential contribution to bat- 
tlefield visualization. These con- 
cepts should be included in basic, 
advanced, command, and staff 
courses, and the Command and 
General Staff College. 

Senior officers must integrate 
into the learning objectives a ba- 
sic understanding of imagery se- 
curity policy, technology including 
general system characteristics, 
sources, processing, exploitation 
and products. They must know 
IMINT’s role in supporting Army 
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and DOD missions. They should 
see the link between DAS, MPRS 
and winning the information war. 

Most importantly, end-users 
should be provided a basic under- 
standing of all standard imagery 
characteristics and standard im- 
agery applications and products. 
For example, image maps should 
be included as part of all map 
reading courses so soldiers will 
be able to use them if line maps 
are unavailable. 


Train as you would fight. IMINT 
should be a part of direct support 
to all combat training center 
(CTC) rotations for predeploy- 
ment, deployment, operations, 
and used during after-action re- 
views (AARs). 


Converging Programs 


Due to a number of factors, in- 
cluding study of Operations DE- 
SERT SHIELD and STORM 
AARs, CIO conducted a study 
and used a community-wide task 
force to review imagery security 
policy. A key recommendation 
was to provide most national im- 
agery at the collateral secret level 
in order to meet the requirements 
of a broader customer base. 

The Defense Mapping Agency 
(DMA) is developing a controlled 
imagery database (CIB) product 
based on SPOT imagery (a civil 


satellite imaging system operated 
by the French). DMA is request- 
ing the CIB be allowed to use de- 
ciassified national imagery to 
provide worldwide coverage at a 
5-meter spatial resolution. CIB 
could be one of the imagery 
baselines used support to DAS 
and MPRS. 


Upcoming Changes 


Invest in coordinating the sys- 
temmatic evaluation and the pro- 
curement of technology for DAS, 
MPRS, civil and commercial im- 
agery. (This can be done within 
the Army with the knowledge that 
for a comprehensive DAS we will 
need input and _ interoperability 
with the other Services and U.S. 
Government agencies at a mini- 
mum.) For DAS to be effective, 
there will have to be a U.S. Gov- 
ernment-wide effort to procure, 
populate, and to use it as a data- 
base to synchronize government 
agencies. 


The Army should improve IA 
and terrain analyst training and 
IMINT support to CTCs, the Army 
War College, NCO and officer ba- 
sic and advanced courses for 
combat arms as well as intelli- 
gence, and training for soldiers 
and various end-users. Users and 
producers must have a common 
understanding of how to exploit 
and apply IMINT to their mis- 
sions. 


Conclusions 


This article presents some 
ideas on how IMINT can better 
support Force XXI. Many of these 
concepts and converging pro- 
grams will specifically support 
battlefield visualization. [As can 
combine them with open-source 
information to provide not only 
more information with a greater 
level of detail, but also in a visual 
medium which can assist com- 
manders and soldiers to see and 
interact with available information 
about an area of operations. 


IMINT can contribute to solving 
a great challenge to Force XXI. 
The 21st century force is not only 


(Continued on page 53) 
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SUPPORT TO FORGE XxXI: 


LAND CAPABILITY SPECTRUM MODEL 

















by Kent Schlussel, Ph.D., 
Ben A. Farmer, Jr., and 
Paul A. Zimmerman 


The views expressed in this article 
are those of the authors and do not 
reflect the official policy or position 
of the National Ground Intelligence 
Center, the Department of the Army, 
Department of Defense, or the U.S. 
Government 


The world presents a dynamic and 
fluid situation with no single poten- 
tial adversary or clear threat to the 
United States or its allies. This fluid- 
ity is attributable to communications 
technology and to the decreased abil- 
ity of nations to control their bor- 
ders, from both a physical and an 
intellectual perspective. Hence, 
there is now a trend toward in- 
creased flow of information, relig- 
ions, and people across national 
borders. Drug cartels and crime syn- 
dicates are also spreading worldwide 
and forming cooperative agree- 
ments. Multinational corporations 
are establishing operations in coun- 
tries where they would have been 
barred from doing so only a few 
years ago. Technology transfer, 
knowledge transfer, and materiel 
proliferation are on the rise. Conflict 
is increasing in frequency and inten- 
sity. 


Global Threat Model 


Thus, the Army intelligence com- 
munity has been faced with its great- 
est challenge in more than 50 
years—capturing information, ana- 
lyzing that information, and present- 
ing the resultant analysis on all the 
countries of the world. With more 
than 200 land armies in the world, 
the job of staying current on all 
these armies is a challenge. In the 
summer of 1993, the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Intelligence (DCSINT) 
questioned how we could overcome 
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this seemingly awesome task. Was 
there some way to measure each 
land army in order to give both the 
decisionmaker and the soldier in the 
field the information each desired at 
a glance? More important, could we 
develop a spectrum of armies that 
would allow comparison of each 
army to all the others of the world? 

The decisionmaker needs con- 
densed information at his fingertips 
and the background details when re- 
quired. The planner needs something 
more so that he can determine ap- 
propriate force composition; the sol- 
dier in the field needs knowledge of 
the overall capability of the enemy. 
A further requirement is that all this 
information must be user-friendly 
and readily accessible on platforms 
with which the vast majority of the 
users are familiar. 


Defining the Threat 


In response to these challenges, 
the National Ground Intelligence 
Center (NGIC) is developing an 
automated threat model called the 
Land Capabilities Spectrum Model 
(LCSM). It replaces the Cold War 
paradigm of threat analysis to cap- 
ture the full spectrum of potential 
adversaries’ military capabilities— 
the future threats to Force XXI and 
the 21st century world. This model 
arrays potential threats across a 
spectrum ranging from simple to 
complex in scope, doctrine, organi- 
zation, training, material, leader- 
ship, and soldiers. LCSM will aid 
the intelligence consumer in evaluat- 
ing his situation regardless of the 
country, army, type of operation in- 
volved, or changes in circumstances. 
The LCSM model evaluates foreign 
ground force effectiveness and dis- 
plays the result graphically. 

The major assumption underlying 
the LCSM (previously called the 
Threat Spectrum Model) is that ana- 
lysts can sort the armies of the world 





into a reasonable number of groups 
having similar properties. The basis 
for this assumption is the mathemati- 
cal discipline of complexity. Key to 
understanding complexity is the no- 
tion that interactions between the en- 
tities composing a system dictate the 
behavior of a complex system, not 
the composition of the entities them- 
selves. These interactions occur at 
the threshold of stability and chaos, 
the edge of chaos. Further, the inter- 
actions are nonlinear: the whole is 
not equal to the sum of the parts. A 
manifestation of nonlinear systems is 
that we can amplify small changes in 
initial conditions so that they mark- 
edly affect the behavior of the entire 
system across national borders and 
cause the system as a whole to ex- 
hibit what is termed “emergent be- 
havior." Emergent behavior consists 
of unanticipated actions exhibited by 
the system; once observed, how- 
ever, these actions become routine. 
There seems to be a fundamental 
characteristic of nature that systems 
composed of interacting elements 
naturally and inevitably evolve to a 
critical state—the edge of chaos. 
This is the theory of self-organized 
criticality. Self-organized criticality 
is Observable in many natural set- 
tings such as earthquakes, economic 
systems, and even biological sys- 
tems. This implies that mathemati- 
cally, we may observe emergent 
behavior. 

The LCSM approaches the prob- 
lem both from the top down and the 
bottom up. The overall construct 
provides a view of the relative capa- 
bilities of the world’s ground forces 
at a glance (top down), while its un- 
derlying structure leading to self- 
consistency, in accordance with the 
principle of self-organized critical- 
ity, is seen from the bottom up. 
This approach transforms informa- 
tion about ground forces into knowl- 
edge-at-a-glance. 
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Figure 1. Some Factors Which Comprise the LCSM Terms of Reference. 


Terms of reference (TORs) have 
been developed to define and nor- 
malize the exact definition of a cer- 
tain level of capability,which serves 
to standardize the rating system. The 
LCSM breaks down the TORs into 
various factors (see Figure 1). 
© Command, control, communica- 
tions, computers, and intelli- 
gence, and electronic warfare. 
Maneuver forces.. 

Combined arms. 

Joint and combined operations. 
Technology base. 

Fire support. 

Air defense. 

External threat. 

Internal threat. 

Economics. 

Military human factors. 

Training. 

Combat engineering. 
Sustainability and logistics. 
Analysts define each factor and 
establish 10 levels within each factor 
(with 10 representing the greatest 
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capability and 1 the least capability). 
The TOR not only defines each term 
and level but also constitutes a use- 
ful tutorial document that explains 
what it means to have certain levels 
of capability. (Figure 2 shows a 
sample LCSM computer screen de- 
fining capability levels.) With more 
than 200 land armies in the world, 
the job of staying current on all 
these armies is difficult and the 
documentation sets a de facto stand- 
ard as the focus changes from coun- 
try to country. In the process of 
building the inputs to the LCSM, the 
analyst ‘“‘rates’”’ each country against 
the TORs. For each factor, the ana- 
lyst must to write a short explanation 
of why a country received a rating at 
a particular level within each factor 
of he TOR. 

The LCSM developers then con- 
solidated raw ratings from the 14 
factors of the TOR and applied them 
against the mathematical model. 
This produces a military capability 
potential (MCP) value. This non- 
linear value allows one to rank the 
countries by their composite capa- 





bilities. It should be noted that ana- 
lysts weighted the various factors of 
the TOR relative to each other; the 
user can change the weighting if 
deemed necessary. The MCP com- 
prises 10 levels, and the levels place 
the rated countries along the spec- 
trum by level (see Figure 3 for a ca- 
pability and complexity spectrum). 
In essence, the LCSM allows one to 
take seemingly independent factors 
and integrate them into an aggregate 
military capability. At the present 
time, the 14 TOR factors allow us to 
measure the MCP at a single slice of 
time. A predictive capability is un- 
der development. 

The LCSM provides a_ user- 
friendly way to identify military ca- 
pability potential around the globe. 
The model gives the user analytic 
evaluations, charts, and a color- 
coded world map showing overall 
military capability, troop strengths, 
and a selection of the 14 critical fac- 
tors in a nation’s military posture. 
The LCSM runs on a laptop com- 
puter and gives users full access to 
documentation on all of the features, 
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Figure 2. Sample LCSM Computer Screen. 


mathematics, and terms of reference 
used in the model. It also provides 
validated country assessments and 
lets the user make “‘what if’ changes 
to see the impact of changing condi- 
tions on a given country or the bal- 
ance of power in a region or across 
the globe. 


Depicting the Threat 


The LCSM provides a number of 
graphs and charts to assist decision- 
makers in analyzing change. Charts 
include two-country comparisons of 
historic timelines and two-country 
raw-capability comparisons. There 
are also graphs showing, among 
other things, the propensity for dis- 
order within a country and a visual 
comparison of military capability 
potential with the size of the force. 
All the graphs and charts automat- 
ically detect user changes to the rat- 
ings and give warnings when 
modified data have been used in a 
chart or calculation. 

The graphics provide an easy-to- 
understand visualization of each 
country’s MCP while the ready ac- 
cess to the terms of reference pro- 
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vides a yardstick for assessing 
change in a dynamic world. The 
LCSM is the first tool that visually 
demonstrates the effect of technol- 
ogy-base upgrades, changing eco- 
nomic conditions, perceived threats, 





and military acquisitions on the 
global balance of power. The LCSM 
gives a powerful new capability to 
strategic planners and others who 
need quick updates on a rapidly 
changing world. 
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Figure 3. The LCSM Capahility-Complexity Spectrum. 
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Future Development 


We will expand the LCSM in the 
future to include additional factors 
such as stability and support opera- 
tions (non-war military operations), 
non-state factors (international ter- 
rorism, international crime, and 
drug cartels), and factors of national 
culture, and even phenomenology. 
The LCSM will include these be- 
cause it considers scenario-depend- 
ent factors. In addition, there is 
great interest in developing air and 
naval models for eventual incorpora- 
tion in a joint model. 


Conclusion 


The LCSM tightly combines tech- 
nical intelligence and general mili- 
tary intelligence assessments into a 
single model that provides a broad, 
integrated view of the world. U.S. 
forces must be ready to deal with a 
richness and variety of threats that in 





the past either did not exist or were 
of less importance than the tradi- 
tional monolithic threat. Under- 
standing this new world order 
requires a different perspective. 
The LCSM is the frontrunner in 
dealing with this new paradigm by 
evaluating ground force effective- 
ness and graphically displaying the 
resultant data for answers at a 
glance. 
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The disintegration of the bi-polar 
world order, the globalization of 
Western culture and ideas, growing 
worldwide economic interdepend- 
ence, and the information explosion 
are transforming the international 
environment and creating a general 
crisis of legitimacy for governing 
elites. The breakup of the Soviet em- 
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pire has unleashed long-suppressed 
nationalistic impulses and added to 
the turmoil arising from ethnic and 
tribal conflict throughout much of 
the less developed world. Govern- 
ments worldwide wili continue to 
experience mounting demands for 
social justice, employment, the pro- 
tection of lives, property and values, 
and even nationhood. While these 
demands are not likely to overthrow 
the nation-state as the locus of deci- 
sionmaking power on security af- 
fairs, they will create instability and 
occasional anarchy resulting in the 
erosion of state authority and the 
creation of new mini-states. 
Fortunately, there are currently no 
threats to Western civilization as se- 





rious as those responsible for ignit- 
ing World War I, World War II, and 
the Cold War. However, there is al- 
ways the danger that local conflicts 
will engage the vital interests of the 
major powers and set the stage for 
far greater conflicts. It is certain that 
the major powers will confront dif- 
ferent threats than those they found 
most pressing for most of this cen- 
tury. These emerging threats will in- 
flict violence on American civilians 
and servicemembers, and at times 
impinge upon the stability and secu- 
rity of the United States. 

Subnational conflicts will often 
turn violent, and when they do they 
will provide daunting and novel 
challenges to U.S. military forces 
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The fall of the Berlin Wall precipitated the disintegration of the lau world ie. 


that have successfully waged war 
against the various threats from po- 
tential hegemonic powers. The tran- 
sition to the present domestic and 
international multipolar order will 
spread the kind of turmoil previously 
associated with such places as the 
Andean nations of Latin America, 
Central America, the Middle East, 
and Africa. Conflict around the pe- 
rimeter of the former Soviet Union 
at the national and subnational level 
already stretches from the Balkans 
into the Caucuses and Central Asia 
and north to the Korean Peninsula. 
Indeed, ethnic, racial, tribal, class, 
and religious conflicts will likely be 
growing global phenomena. 

In the future, even the most re- 
mote and deprived populations 
around the world will be able to arm 
themselves in order to take advan- 
tage of changing circumstances, or 
to fend off threats to their status 





values define modernity and success, 
including freedom and free enter- 
prise, and by easy access to multiple 
sources of information. Modernity 
also implies the triumph of the city 
over the country, industry and tech- 
nology over agriculture and pastoral- 
ism, and secularist opinions and 
life-styles over traditionalism. Post- 
modernity implies the pervasive 
power of information that is fast be- 
coming everyone’s birthright; no 
longer the dominion of just the few. 
Influence in the information age will 
continue to gravitate toward those 
with the access and knowledge to 
master and manipulate the communi- 
cations media in all its proliferating 
forms. However, there will also be a 
seizure of power by newly aware, 
propagandized and partially in- 
formed groups and leaders who are 
driven by often inchoate fears, but 





and way of life. As the inter- 
mixed domestic and interna- 
tional order seeks a new 
equilibrium, the necessary con- 
ditions for conflict will exist in 
virtually every society and na- 
tion, and especially where 
democratic institutions and 
practices are weak or nonex- 
istent. 





Modernity, Change, 
and Conflict 


The pace and magnitude of 
global change will continue to 
shock and reshape foreign and 
domestic politics. For the time 
being, Western institutions and 
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increasingly well-articulated griev- 
ances born of a rising sense of vic- 
timization and injustice. 

Because modernity fosters the 
questioning of traditional values, it 
will also continue to generate a vio- 
lent backlash from those threatened 
by modernism such as the mullahs of 
Iran, the elite classes of Latin Amer- 
ica, ex-communists and new fascists 
in Europe, and eventually perhaps 
the majority of the middle class in 
the West. Paradoxically, it is now 
arguable that we are witnessing both 
the end of history and the reemer- 
gence of it. With the breakup of the 
bipolar order, it is likely that the tra- 
ditional forces of fragmentation, eth- 
nicity, backlash, and conflict will be 
even stronger than newer competing 
trends toward multiculturalism, inte- 
gration, interdependence, and har- 
mony. 

Rapid, visual, undirected, or tenu- 
ously controlled change to the do- 
mestic and international order 
creates unusual turmoil and insecu- 
rity, and fosters in its wake a search 
for stability, order, familiarity, 
roots, and ethnic identity. Govern- 
ments in the less developed world 
will continue to respond to popular 
and often frantic and fanatic de- 
mands and challenges to their rule 
with a confusing mix of forceful 
crackdowns and experiments with 
more participatory democracy. Gov- 
ernment leaders are unlikely to find 
any antidemocratic model that 
works, although Asian countries as 











Soldiers patrolling along the demilitarized zone in Korea. 
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disparate as China and Singapore 
may be the exception that proves the 
rule, especially if anarchy and vio- 
lence come to be associated with 
Western culture and behavior. 


Progress and Conflict 


With ever-greater effectiveness, 
individuals and groups will target 
corrupt, venal, and stultified bureau- 
cratic elites. In parts of the Islamic 
world there is a pincer assault on the 
ruling order from frustrated college 
graduates demanding suitable jobs 
and from displaced religious elites 
who have lost much of their old 
authority. Articulate antiestablish- 
ment figures and popular demands in 
South Korea, Italy, and Mexico are 
forcing wrenching changes in the 
domestic political order in the direc- 
tion of more openness and participa- 
tion. However, in the Balkans, 
where the fault lines of faith and his- 
tory run deep, the destruction of the 
bipolar status quo and the breakup of 
Yugoslavia have resulted in anarchy, 
ethnic- and religious-based violence, 
and an atmosphere of fear, hatred, 
insecurity, revenge and despotism. 

In general, the disequilibrium and 
anarchy inherent to the breakup of 
the old order will be exacerbated by 
the explosive spread of information 
and knowledge at a time when the 
income gap between rich and poor 
continues to widen. Modernism in- 
structs the populace about inequities, 
raises popular expectations, and pro- 
vokes greater demands from the dis- 
enfranchised. When the people 
perceive the elites as unresponsive, 
self-serving, corrupt, and unable to 
provide tolerable and equitable lev- 
els of material and psychic rewards, 
the tinder for conflict spreads out of 
control. 


When Conflicts Turn 
Violent 
In his book The Causes of War, 
military historian Michael Howard 
wrote— 
..one can divide it [the world] 
into those status quo powers for 
whom the existing international 
order is on the whole satisfactory, 
and those revisionist powers for 
whom it is not: who regard it on 
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the whole oppressive and unjust, 
and who have no way of obtaining 
justice through the normal proc- 
esses of peaceful negotiation. For 
whom the only way to obtain such 
justice may appear to be to 
fight... 
Howard also said that groups can ef- 
fectively threaten peace when their 
armament is initially almost negli- 
gible, as often as not purloined from 
the armories of their opponents. 


Violence will very often accom- 
pany the transition to a new global 
equilibrium. There is no indication 
that organized mass murder on the 
scale perpetrated by Hitler, Stalin, 
or Mao is in the offing, thanks in 
large part to a more informed, en- 
lightened and tolerant public. Never- 
theless, the post-Cold War world 
order promises to be divisive, cha- 
otic and highly conflictual. When 
social disintegration occurs along- 
side national dissolution (as in 
Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia 
with its many ethnic and religious 
divisions), the necessary condition 
for conflict is present. The sufficient 
condition for violent conflict exists 
when armaments of all types are 
readily available. 


When a people such as the Serbs 
perceives itself in decline and losing 
control over its future safety and 
well-being, it is likely to seek emo- 
tional outlets against scapegoats or 
“enemies” who may be real or imag- 
ined. The interrelated conditions of 
adverse power shifts result in a 
growing sense of personal insecu- 
rity. Social and national disintegra- 
tion create a tangible environment of 
fear in which even a single incident 
such as an assassination or a political 
act such as the recognition of an in- 
dependent Croatia or Bosnia can 
spark periods of prolonged violence 
and retaliation. 

Once engaged in a cycle of vio- 
lence, the combatants will adopt and 
adapt their objectives, tactics, or- 
ganization and material to suit the 
political and physical situation. 
However, one can make some broad 
generalizations about the milieu and 
motivations of rivals who take up 
arms against one another. 





) The rivals live contiguously, yet 
there are cultural differences. 


O) Victims of subnational violence 
are as apt to be noncombatants as 
militia forces. 

) Fear and terror can come to grip 
an entire people. A dread of los- 
ing power and possessions to a 
feared and gaining rival marks 
the emotional and psychological 
milieu. There is often an impulse 
to take preemptive vengeance 
against ancient rivals who may 
seem to have become benign, but 
are actually dangerous because 
they are gaining strength, differ- 
ent, and not trustworthy. Hard- 
ened, brutal, and implacable 
people motivated by ideals or 
plunder rise to the top. In other 
words, an ethic of "do unto oth- 
ers, before others do unto you" 
prevails. 


©) Externally derived (exogenous) 
ideals, expressions of support in- 
cluding calls for toleration, fair 
play, and compromise will be in- 
terpreted as weakness, and be 
met by scorn and defiance from 
the dominant combatant. In the 
pathological environment of sub- 
national violence, arguments for 
peace based on _ cost-benefit 
analysis will rarely be persua- 
sive. Only a tangible presence in 
the battle zone will lend weight 
to humanitarian appeals. 

© A group or people that feels suf- 
ficiently threatened will obtain 
arms and in time will find inno- 
vative ways to employ force to 
insure what they perceive to be 
comes down to a question of 
their survival. 


Results of Violence 


Subnational ethnic and religious 
tensions evoke deep-seated preju- 
dices. These tensions are prone to 
snap and erupt into protracted, re- 
lentless and bitter struggles often 
with no end. Consider such disparate 
groups as the armed Serbians, mili- 
tant Palestinians, Irish Republican 
Army, and Tibetan nationalists. 
Each is fighting for a homeland, and 
each fears a technologically superior 
rival who shares neither traditions 
nor religion. Each group would like 
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to gain power, wealth and ter- 
ritory. They would like to ex- 
perience a sense of security, 
superiority, and revenge that 
comes with subduing or de- 
stroying a hated rival—who in 
fact will never permanently 
succumb or go away. 

Some peoples such as the 
Chatelaines, Scots, and Bret- 
ons are willing to settle for 
autonomy or self-government 
because they have not been 
grossly victimized or extermi- 
nated by those with whom 
they share the nation-state. 
For others such as some Or- 
thodox Serbs, Catholic Croats, 
Muslim Palestinians, and Is- 
raeli Jews, there is a living 
and even immediate memory 
of atrocities or extermination. 
For such victims of terror and 
violence, fear and brutal acts 
of revenge are not irrational 
responses to their situation (as 
is often claimed by more dis- 
tant and secure spectators). 
For these minorities there is a 
strongly felt belief that they 
can only acquire security, 
even survival, within the confines of 
their own nation-state. Therefore, 
just as the one set of nation-states is 
undergoing fragmentation and even 
extinction from unprecedented sub- 
national pressures, people without 
homelands are creating new nations, 
also of questionable strength or vi- 
ability. 





A cycle of violence, revenge, and 
atrocities induces even stronger feel- 
ings of rage and insecurity, and 
more urgent demands for a nation- 
state capable of self-defense. While 
territorial adjustments, economic as- 
sistance, and peacekeeping opera- 
tions can be vital for mitigating the 
intensity of the violence, they alone 
will not solve the causes of conflict. 
Minorities who have been subject to 
ethnic and religious warfare require 
reassurance, protection and the 
means for self-defense which often 
implies territory, sovereignty, and 
an armed force. At a minimum, 
threatened minorities must feel suffi- 
ciently secure so that they can sepa- 
rate the fear from the hatred; 
thereby they diminish the emotional 
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AU.S. soldier witnesses the melee that may occur during Stability and Support Operations. 


intensity that often characterizes in- 
ter-ethnic warfare. This will be a 
tricky, trying, and dangerous propo- 
sition since militant nationalists, ir- 
redentists, and fundamentalists, as 
well as indigenous security forces, 
will all have access to increasingly 
lethal weapons. 


Peacekeepers’ Dilemma 


Soldiers in peace-related opera- 
tions will often be immersed in a 
confusing and cruel psychological 
environment. Their chain of com- 
mand will ask them to witness mur- 
der, rape, and mayhem without 
taking sides or intervening. How- 
ever, that chain of command will 
have a global audience consisting of 
opinion makers, far from the scene 
of violent conflict, who will natu- 
rally balk at what appears callous 
and even cowardly official indiffer- 
ence to suffering and genocide. 
There will be public calls to inter- 
vene and to employ force in the 
service of humanity. Occasionally, 
these demands will prove irresistible 
despite cool calculations of national 
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interest to the contrary. The use of 
counterforce to punish the perpetra- 
tors of atrocities will become emo- 
tionally satisfying and probably even 
a short-term military necessity. The 
same public that wants to help a suf- 
fering humanity cannot articulate a 
vital national interest warranting 
large risks of casualties; thus an un- 
resolvable tension between ends and 
means will assert itself. 

When peacekeeping forces attempt 
to resolve these tensions by employ- 
ing force against just one side, the 
mission then becomes one of peace 
enforcement or warfighting with all 
the attendant risks of higher casual- 
ties and a wider war. Adopting in- 
digenous tactics of counterterror 
(such as those used by the French in 
Algiers) undermines soldier and na- 
tional morale. The use of conven- 
tional military power will also be 
unlikely to resolve the tension be- 
tween ends and means. Military use 
of limited conventional force, which 
is all the national interest will toler- 
ate, will not subdue a minority 
which has known atrocities and ex- 
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termination. The ethnic warriors are 
even less likely to be overawed in 
the presence of a superior or prestig- 
ious power unwilling to use force. 
The terrible dilemma for the 
peacekeeper is that he often repre- 
sents the United Nations, which 
lacks serious military power, or a 
foreign country that lacks sufficient 
national interest—and therefore the 
will—to commit overwhelming 
force to subdue a highly motivated 
and even modestly armed group 
fighting for a cause, a way of life, 
or even revenge. Furthermore, even 
if they could muster overwhelming 
force, it would probably only add to 
the object of the force’s isolation, 
insecurity and rage. It could drive 
the group underground and turn it 
temporarily to terrorism until it re- 
covers. Yet there is an intrinsic 
American interest in a stable, demo- 
cratic, and tolerant world reflective 
of American values and free of the 
anarchy and injustices that result in 
waves of illegal immigration, and 
racial and ethnic wars that will re- 
verberate in the heterogenous neigh- 
borhoods of the United States. 


Peacekeeper Objectives 


Accordingly, the central objective 
of the peacekeeper must be to dimin- 
ish the deep sense of insecurity that 
feeds the cycle of violence. Com- 
fort, reassurance, insurance and se- 
curity must be the watchwords of the 
peacekeeper. When force is used, it 
should be for self-defense against a 
party applying military force to 
thwart the internationally sanctioned 
mission. Hence personal protective 
gear and precision weapons such as 
antisniper rifles are the appropriate 
accoutrements of the peacekeeper. 
Once the peacekeeper appears to 
have changed from an impartial ac- 
tor carrying out a legal and essen- 
tially humanitarian mission to one 
engaged in war against one or an- 
other tribe, the soldier and the mis- 
sion will have been placed in serious 
jeopardy. At that point, the force 
must recalculate the entire strategy, 
the costs, the ends and means, and 
explain them convincingly to the 
public. More and more—and for 
better or worse—in the coming age 
of information (and disinformation), 
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A group or people who feels threatened will manage to obtain arms someway. 


the public will be the fiual arbiter of 
what happens next. 

That most experienced of United 
Nations peacekeepers, Brian Ur- 
quart, probably put it best: 

For soldiers peacekeeping can be 

a thankless and unglamorous 

task....A peacekeeping force is like 

a family friend who has moved 

into a household stricken by dis- 

aster. It must conciliate, console, 
and discretely run the household, 
without ever appearing to domi- 
nate or usurp the natural rights 
of those it is helping [emphasis 
added]. [At other] times...the 
peacekeeping function [is] more 
like that of an attendant in a luna- 
tic asylum, and the soldiers (have) 
to accept abuse and harassment 
without getting into psychological 
or emotional involvement with the 
inmates. The feelings and reac- 
tions of peacekeepers must always 
come second to those of the af- 
flicted. Thus they must often turn 
the other cheek, and never, except 
in the most extreme circum- 
stances, use their weapons or 
shoot their way out of a situation. 

But they must also be firm and as- 

sert their authority in violent 

Situations. 

It requires discipline, initiative, 

objectivity, and leadership, as 





well as ceaseless supervision and 
es ee a 
political directions. 


In the opinion of Danish Lieuten- 
ant General Hillingso, an officer 
with extensive experience in peace- 
related operations, it is necessary to 
create specific units for peacekeep- 
ing operations or to establish a spe- 
cial school for the training of U.S. 
personnel who serve as peacekeep- 
ers. The causes and dynamics of eth- 
nic and other types of violence 
belong in the.curriculum. Coalition 
politics, uncertain chains of com- 
mand, and the conflicting interests 
of the peacekeepers are environ- 
mental factors that need to be under- 
stood and simulated. Language and 
culture training, mediation skills, 
and the attainment of high tolerances 
for ambiguity, frustration, and non- 
lethal responses to vicious and vio- 
lent situations may be the most 
demanding subjects of all. 


Endnotes: 


1. Michael Howard, The Causes of War, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1983, p. 268. 


2. Ibid, p. 269. 


3. Denis J. Quinn, editor, Peace Support 
Operations and the U.S. Military, Insti- 
tute for National Strategic Studies, 1994, 
p. 73. 


Dr. Goldman is Senior General Military In- 
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by Major Timothy P. Kiely and 
Captain Duane A. Dannewitz 


Military Intelligence (Ml) is in the 
midst of a technological and or- 
ganizational revolution that will 
lead the Army into Force XXI. 
However, as intelligence systems 
progress and existing organiza- 
tions evolve, we must ask if the 
MI officer is in a professional de- 
velopment cycle that is standing 
still. If this is true, will Mi be able 
to send highly skilled officers to 
support commands from maneu- 
ver baitalions all the way up 
through national agency levels? 
Will these officers be intelligence 
experts or “jacks of all intelligence 
trades"? The MI revolutior: must 
balance changes in traditional 
professional development models 
with the seemingly boundless po- 
tential of MI’s new technology. 
Just as the organizations of today 
must change to adapt to new sys- 
tems, we must reevaluate and 
modify MI officer professional de- 
velopment to meet the _intelli- 
gence needs of the 21st century 
warfighters. 


Mi Revolution 


As we enter the information 
age, the Mi Corps and the way 
that it does business will change. 
The Corps, which is already more 
technically advanced than most 
Army branches, is widening the 
automation gap on the battlefield 
as it continues to field new intelli- 
gence systems. The Corps is 
meeting, and in some cases ex- 
ceeding, its own expectations in 
demonstrating the incredible 
power and potential these sys- 
tems have. Many senior Army 
combat arms officers support the 
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use of new MI systems immedi- 
ately in the force. They expect to 
be the recipients of the timely, 
high-quality intelligence products 
that these systems have the po- 
tential to produce. 


The Army is currently fielding 
systems such as the All-Source 
Analysis System (ASAS), Com- 
mander’s Tactical Terminal (CTT), 
Joint Deployable intelligence 
Support System (JDISS), and 
TROJAN Special Purpose inte- 
grated Remote Intelligence Termi- 
nal (SPIRIT). These systems 
provide multiple windows into 
Army, joint, and national data- 
bases, and an improved means 
through which to pass vital infor- 
mation. The Joint Surveillance 
Target Attack Radar System 
(Joint STARS), unmanned aerial 
vehicles (UAVs), and an improved 
family of intelligence and elec- 
tronic warfare common sensors 
can more clearly depict the battle- 
field situation than ever before. 


New systems require new or- 
ganizations, doctrine, and training 
methodologies. The MI Corps is 
keeping pace with the fielding of 
the new technologies and sys- 
tems. We are accomplishing this 
by effecting changes in force 
structure and developing new or- 
ganizations (direct and general 
support companies in the MI bat- 
talion, the analysis control ele- 
ment, and the Regional Signals 
Intelligence (SIGINT) Operations 
Centers). Revision of the 34-se- 
ries field manual and better ways 
to train the force while staying 
cost-effective are some of the 
challenges the Mi Corps has 
been working to meet. 





Professional Develop- 
ment—The Weak Link 


To complement all of these ter- 
rific changes to the Mi Corps, we 
must also change the way we ap- 
proach the professional develop- 
ment of our officers. MI officers 
must know and do so many 
things, we run the risk of becom- 
ing “Jacks of all MI skills, and 
masters of none.” An MI officer 
whose career is a variety or 
“smorgasbord” of assignments, 
may perform well in the “right” 
jobs and get promoted. However, 
that same officer runs the risk of 
developing into a "generalist" that 
cannot be the subject matter ex- 
pert at any level because concen- 
trated experience is not available 
from which to draw. While this 
was not necessarily true in the 
past, the ever-increasing techni- 
cal complexity of our branch will 
ensure this in the future. 


This risk becomes more evident 
as the Army moves toward the 
technical arena proposed for 
Force XXI. MI officers serve in 
perhaps the most diverse branch 
in the Army, with six areas of con- 
centration, and have the over- 
arching responsibility to be an 
expert all-source intelligence offi- 
cer. MI officers serve at echelons 
above corps (EAC) and echelons 
corps and below (ECB) in “pure” 
Army and joint assignments. In 
Force XXI, technical competence 
coupled with the ability to concep- 
tualize and build intelligence sup- 
port architectures will be more 
important than ever. 


Today, few MI officers have 
identical career patterns. In many 
cases, this is unavoidable, but it 
creates a weak link in guiding MI 
officers toward mastery of all- 
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source and specialized _intelli- 
gence skills that serve to make 
them more effective. The variety 
of locations, commands, and 
echelons where Ml officers are 
key staff members is increasing, 
even in a time of cutbacks and 
closures. if Mi is to adequately 
serve and support across the vast 
spectrum of assignments, the 
Corps must closely manage offi- 
cers’ careers and their profes- 
sional development in order to 
assure their success. 


A Short-Term Solution 


Department of the Army (DA) 
Pamphlet 600-3, Commissioned 
Officer Development and Ca- 
reer Management, contains a 
comprehensive guide to Ml 
branch qualifications for MI offi- 
cers. (For more detail on this 
guidance, see the “Proponent 
Notes" in the January-March 
1996 issue of the Military Intelli- 
gence Professional Bulletin.) 


For junior officers, the proce- 
dure is straightforward. Following 
these criteria rounds out their ca- 
reers so they are ready to serve 
in nominative assignments, pur- 
sue special schooling, or serve in 
their functional areas. Officers 
who meet the criteria and demon- 
strate solid performance will have 
an excellent chance of selection 
for promotion through company 
grades and to major. Selection 
boards often perceive officers 
who do not pursue the assign- 
ments necessary to meet these 
criteria (even with outstanding 
performance files) as being un- 
qualified or less qualified for pro- 
motions. 


Establishing the branch qualifi- 
cation for field-grade level officers 
is much more difficult. Currently, 
Joint, Department of Defense 
(DOD), and table of distribution 
and allowances (TDA) assign- 
ments take up more than two- 
thirds of all of the assignments 
requirements for MI majors. Joint 
assignments are 36 months long. 
This makes it difficult for MI ma- 
jors to complete positions that will 
make them more competitive for 
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promotion, command and school- 
ing, S3, deputy G2 or G2. 

The MI proponent has pro- 
posed an initiative that would in- 
clude MI in the joint critical 
operational specialties. :This inclu- 
sion would make most joint and 
DOD MI positions 24-month 
tours, allowing majors to have at 
least 12 months in troop assign- 
ments prior to or after serving in a 
joint or DOD billet. Overall, this 
change will get MI majors back to 
troop units and allow better MI 
support to corps-, division-, and 
brigade-level units while allowing 
Mi majors to serve in key profes- 
sional development positions. 


21st Century Solutions 


The MI Corps realized the ne- 
cessity for change at the end of 
the “Cold War’ and moved 
quickly to adjust its mission focus 
to fit what has become the hall- 
mark concept called Force XX\I. 
This process has caused the MI 
Corps to revalidate and restruc- 
ture officer positions in both table 
of organization and equipment 
(TOE) and TDA units. If the MI 
Corps will continue serving ECB 
and EAC echelons, from maneu- 
ver battalion S2 positions through 
the National Security Agency Di- 
rector, then MI must enhance our 
professional development oppor- 
tunities and make career man- 
agement more restrictive. 

Currently, the Army assigns the 
majority of new MI Officer Basic 
and Advanced Course graduates 
to troop units. 





Focusing the career 
paths and choices 
that MI officers make 
will be more 
important than ever 


As most MI officers approach the 
seven- to eight-year mark in their 
careers, they have spent three to 
six years in troop assignments 
developing a sound “Army” base. 
Most have already commanded 
and are considered MI branch 
qualified. At this point of MI offi- 
cers’ careers, they must choose 





from several career paths. MI has 
six areas of concentration serving 
at various echelons. We propose 
three "career tracks" to allow offi- 
cers to specialize in one area, 
while remaining familiar with aii 
aspects of the inteligence battle- 
field operating system (IBOS). 

Tactical Mi Career Track. Most 
officers, in conjunction with Army 
or personal choice, will remain in 
“main stream” assignments. The 
Army will offer some functional 
area (FA) designations and they 
will then serve in one or more as- 
signments in their FAs. The ma- 
jority of MI officers will work in 
ECB units, Training and Doctrine 
Command (TRADOC) §assign- 
ments, and joint and DOD assign- 
ments, on the DA staff, and in 
other nominative assignments. 
This group forms the pool of fu- 
ture division, corps and Army 
G2s, and ECB MI battalion and 
brigade commanders. 


Strategic Mi Career Track. 
During the same period of their 
careers, other officers can make 
choices to attend specialty 
schooling that will train them to 
serve predominately at EAC. 
Some officers in this track will 
earn assignment to the Post 
Graduate Intelligence Program 
(PGIP), the National Systems De- 
velopment Program (NSDP), and 
the Junior Officer Career Cryp- 
tologic Program (JOCCP). These 
officers will serve in utilization as- 
signments and at EAC, TRADOC, 
and in joint, DOD and Army staff 
positions. This group will produce 
our future leadership for Intelli- 
gence and Security Command 
(INSCOM) battalion and brigade 
commanders, Regional SIGINT 
Operations Center (RSOC) com- 
manders, TRADOC system man- 
agers, and senior EAC 
intelligence staff officers. Be- 
cause of their specialty training, 
these officers will not serve in 
functional areas or nominative as- 
signments, and most likely will not 
return to ECB units. 

Technical Mi Career Track. Fi- 
nally, some MI officers will com- 
pete for selection to attend 
advanced civilian _— schooling 
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(ACS). These officers wili acquire 
their ACS degree through a vari- 
ety of means, either at accepted 
public institutions or at such mili- 
tary colleges as the Naval Post 
Graduate School. Officers in the 
ACS program will receive primar- 
ily “hard science” degrees to fill 
Mi requirements at EAC, joint and 
DOD levels, the DA staff, and 
TRADOC. This group would pro- 
duce Mi EAC battalion and bri- 
gade commanders, TRADOC 
systems managers, combat de- 
velopers, EAC intelligence staff 
officers, instructors at the U.S. 
Military Academy, and the scien- 
tists who will develop and field 
new MI systems leading us into 
the information age. Because of 
their specialization, these officers 
will not return to ECB units. Ml 
must continue to stress the need 
to send its officers for advanced 
technical degrees that will con- 
tinue to benefit the Corps long af- 
ter their initial utilization tours. 

The Mi Corps must get the 
most “bang for the buck” out of 
our specialty trained officers (stra- 
tegic and technical tracks) 
through repetitive assignments in 
their specialty areas. We groom 
the majority of this group of offi- 
cers to operate predominately in 
the EAC, joint, and DOD arena. 
Our goal is to develop officers 
who can better compete for these 
assignments with sister-Service 
intelligence officers (who have no 
requirement to serve in ECB-type 
units), and thereby become more 
experienced and adept at EAC 
operations. At the same time, it is 
important for us to develop a 
cadre of officers focused on ECB 
that will support the combat arms 
commander. 


The Future for the Mi 
Corps 

Today’s MI Corps is serving ef- 
fectively at all echelons. Increas- 
ing joint, DOD, and nominative 
requirements; poor field-grade se- 
lection rates; voluntary exit pro- 
grams; early retirement programs; 
and increased new-system field- 
ing all continue to stress the sys- 
tem. MI will continue to fill all of 
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our joint, DOD, and nominative 
positions and we continue to send 
fully qualified officers to ACS and 
specialty programs such as PGIP 
and JOCCP. However, the stress 
on the system is beginning to 
show. The increased operations 
tempo and need to “do more with 
less” is taking its toll. The Ml 
Corps must refocus the current 
officer career management and 
professional development system 
to get the best return on our train- 
ing investment. 


Even with minor changes to the 
system, the MI Corps still needs 
to take a hard look at its require- 
ments. In these days of drawing 
down the Army, it is difficult for 
many senior officers in other 
branches to understand how the 
ninth largest Army competitive 
category branch can be the sec- 
ond largest officer branch (behind 
infantry). This perception is inten- 
sified when fewer than 50 percent 
of the manuever brigade S2s are 
majors, and captains fill many of 
the major grade-level positions on 
division and corps staffs. 


Conclusion 


The Army drawdown originally 
scheduled to end in 1995 has 
been officially extended to 1997. 
The current target of ten divisions 
and four corps may become even 
smaller if the Army incrementally 
extends the drawdown to 1999 or 
beyond. In Force XXI, the force 
model may change even more 
with the development of the Mo- 
bile Strike Force. Mi must evalu- 
ate all future change possibilities 
and be ready to refine our re- 
quirements to match the evolving 
Army. Until then, the professional 
development life-cycle model MI 
currently uses will remain in ef- 
fect. 


The future is uncertain but 
some type of change is inevitable 
to both the Army and MI. Our 
branch needs an aggressive, logi- 
cal, proactive approach to the re- 
alignment of officer professional 
development. MI is staking much 
of its reputation on Force XXI and 
the supporting Intel XXI. If MI offi- 
cers are not absolute masters of 


the intelligence battlefield operat- 
ing system at their level of assign- 
ment, they cannot make 
significant and unique contribu- 
tions to their units. Focusing the 
career paths and choices that MI 
officers make will be more impor- 
tant than ever. The MI proponent 
is researching and analyzing all 
aspects of a successful MI offi- 
cers career so that officers can 
apply these principles to their own 
paths in the MI Corps. 


Many combat arms officers 
want new MI systems such as the 
UAV included in their TOEs so 
that they can direct the system to 
conduct “sensor to shooter” op- 
erations. In an_ ever-shrinking 
Army, branches attempting to 
save billets will look for “bill pay- 
ers” from other branches. Be- 
cause the new MI systems are 
very good, many have begun to 
think that perhaps the systems 
doing the work and satisfying in- 
telligence requirements do not re- 
quire MI officers. We in the MI 
Corps know that nothing could be 
further from the truth. However, if 
we send “Jacks of all trades” to 
support commanders instead of 
intelligence experts who make 
unique contributions to their or- 
ganizations, we run the risk of 
making MI officers expendable at 
various levels of command. We 
must develop competent, focused 
MI officers who, in Force XXI, wiil 
take the MI mission to new levels 
of excellence and will sustain the 
vital contributions MI already 
makes to the force. 
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from The Citadel in South Carolina and a 
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Intelligence and the Peacekeeper in 





by Major Denver E. 
McPherson 


Editor’s Note: The term 
"Operations Other than 
War" 


this article is no longer 


used throughout 


considered to be doctri- 
nally accurate. Precise 


terminology while dis- 
cussing peace keeping 
operations, humanitar- 
ian assistance, and 
operations in aid of civil 
authorities should re- 
place the term "OOTW." 
A message from the Joint 
Staff, DJS, 311514Z Aug 
1995 released this guid- 


ance 


The key to successfully 
supporting commanders 
with intelligence is in 
knowing what informa- 
tion to provide, how to 
obtain the information, 
the proper processing of that in- 
formation, and the correct dis- 
semination of the information. 
The proper implementation of 
these objectives, either directly or 
indirectly enables the commander 
to make an informed decision that 
influences the outcome of the 
mission. The continued success 
of the U.S. Forces Haiti (USFH) 
Joint Intelligence Center (JIC) is a 
result of balancing these objec- 
tives. 

The J2’s role in the intelligence 
cycle is dynamic. The command- 
ers in Haiti have driven the intelli- 
gence effort daily and relentlessly. 
This is the cornerstone of intelli- 
gence doctrine and is a requisite 
for directing what information is 
necessary for sound decision- 
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making. How the JIC is collect- 
ing information is the J2’s re- 
sponsibility. In Haiti, this involves 
the careful balance of gathering 
information from all sources to 
support several different objec- 
tives, while supporting the opera- 


tional and tactical needs of 
several commanders. Process- 
ing and producing the informa- 
tion into usable intelligence are as 
critical as gathering the informa- 
tion. The J2 accomplishes the 
disseminating of intelligence to 
the right customer through careful 
management of information cou- 
pled with an understanding of the 
needs of the user. He balances 
the needs of several different 
commanders against his section’s 
capabilities and limitations. 





In Haiti, the J2 must 
balance the need for 
operational as well as 
tactical intelligence ob- 
jectives. The key to 
successfully completing 
the intelligence cycle is 
contingent upon meet- 
ing four conditions: 

1 Commanders must 
drive the intelligence 
effort. 

O There must be a 
careful balance be- 
tween tactical and 
operational _intelli- 
gence. 

0 The JIC must have 
focused objectives. 

O) The JIC must per- 
form as a synergis- 
tic team. 


The Commanders 
Drive Intelligence 
Initially, a provision of 
successful intelligence 
US. Amy photo support depends on 
whether the commander drives 
the intelligence effort. This phase 
of intelligence must not be com- 
promised. The commander driv- 
ing intelligence is the cornerstone 
in developing sound intelligence 
support. The commander must 
understand the capabilities and 
limitations of his intelligence as- 
sets, and what he can expect 
from those assets to maximize 
their capabilities. In Haiti, this is 
critical since the J2 essentially 
works for three separate and, at 
times, differently focused com- 
manders (see Figure 1). The 
USFH J2, U.S. Support Group 
Haiti (USSPTGRPHAITI) J2, and 
the JTF J2 are the same person. 
The J2’s initial focus encom- 
passes answering two sets of pri- 
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Figure 1. Disposition of U.S. Forces Haiti. 


ority intelligence requirements 
(PIR), one set for the USFH Com- 
mander and one set for the JTF 
Commander. 


The USFH Commander essen- 
tially drives operational-level intel- 
ligence. His focus includes the 
entire country of Haiti. He must 
ensure support for all U.S. forces 
in Haiti, to make sure that the 
theater campaign is properly exe- 
cuted. 

The J2’s support for the 
USSPTGRPHAITI Commander is 
more of a balance between op- 
erational and tactical intelligence. 
Since the Commander of the 
USSPTGRPHAITI also serves as 
the USFH Deputy Commander, 
his interests focus in two different 
areas. He is currently responsible 
for standing up the U.S. Support 
Group Haiti, planned to come on 
line in early 1996, so he plays a 
critical role in focusing the J2 to- 
ward these two different objec- 
tives. The third commander who 
plays a role in driving the intelli- 
gence process is the JTF Com- 
mander. Zone V encompasses 
the majority of the Hatian capital, 
Port-au-Prince. His focus is pri- 
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marily tactical although he is 
keenly attuned to the operational 
objectives of the other two com- 
manders as they are often the 
same. 


A J2 who works for three sepa- 
rate commanders is_ inherently 
challenged. This would be ex- 
tremely difficult if the command 
structure was not cohesive. In 
Haiti this is not a problem. Work- 
ing relationships between the 
commanders facilitate the intelli- 
gence process by creating con- 
sensus on common intelligence 
objectives. Every morning the 
commanders meet within the JIC 
and review the latest information 
and intelligence. This is an infor- 
mal process where each of the 
commanders reviews all the infor- 
mation from the previous day. 
This review includes the daily in- 
telligence summaries from the 
United Nations (U.N.), USFH, 
Zone V, the Cavalry Squadron, 
the Military Police (MP) Battalion, 
and the Special Operations Task 
Force. They also review informa- 
tion papers from Force Protec- 
tion, higher headquarters, and 
other agencies. The commanders 


review this information asking 
questions and discussing analysis 
with the J2. The morning intelli- 
gence update is an interactive 
process between the command- 
ers and the J2. The questions 
and answers that come out of the 
discussions make the meetings 
informative and also serve as the 
basis for information require- 
ments and taskings. This meeting 
usually takes about an hour. 
Every day, except Sunday, the 
commanders have the undivided 
attention of the J2 wherein they 
drive the intelligence effort. It is 
important to note that the morning 
update is an informal process. 
The commanders do not require 
any special briefings. This indi- 
cates their trust in their intelli- 
gence support. 


In addition to these morning 
meetings, the commanders re- 
ceive formal briefings every Sat- 
urday. These briefings focus on 
analytical overviews of specific 
geographical regions of Haiti or 
on specific subjects. The com- 
manders indicate the focus for the 
brief or any special emphasis on 
a particular subject or area in 
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which they are interested. Twice a 
month, the JIC analysts conduct 
the briefing, while rotating with 
either the MP Battalion or the 
Cavalry Squadron S2s brief their 
areas of operation. 


Operational versus 
Tactical Intelligence 


Doctrine for war compliments 
that for operations other than war 
(OOTW). The levels of war, stra- 
tegic, operational, and tactical ap- 
ply as much to peacekeeping in 
Haiti as they do to a full scale Op- 
eration DESERT STORM. Opera- 
tional-level intelligence provides 
support to that vital link between 
strategic objectives and tactical 
employment of forces. Tactical 
operations are executed to 
achieve operational results. Tacti- 
cal-level intelligence provides 
support to the commander who is 
responsible for obtaining those 
results. 


The J2 has the responsibility for 
supporting both operational and 
tactical intelligence. Successfully 
balancing these needs takes an 
understanding of these needs 
against the current capabilities of 
the JIC. The capabilities of the 
JIC, when the JTF first “stood up" 
in Haiti, were far more dynamic 
than what is seen today. The 
functions are essentially the same 
but with fewer personnel and sys- 
tems. 


Balancing intelligence require- 
ments against the J2’s capabili- 
ties is the essence of the J2’s 
challenges. Understanding these 
requirements starts with the com- 
mander’s PIR. The J2 is responsi- 
ble for managing two sets of PIR, 
one for the USFH Coi:imander 
(operational) and one for the JTF 
Commander (tactical). The J2 
balances core intelligence func- 
tions such as indications and 
warning analysis, reporting, threat 
assessment, planning and direct- 
ing collection assets, all-source 
analytical reporting, and target 
development and nomination, in 
answering these PIR. 


The USFH Commander, who is 
subordinate to the Commander In 
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Maintaining a secure environment for elections was not an easy task. Elections in 
Haiti had never before occurred without a large amount of bloodshed. 


Chief U.S. Atlantic Command 
(ACOM), focuses on the opera- 
tional objectives of Haiti. In sup- 
porting this, the operational 
intelligence needs at times com- 
plement the tactical intelligence 
needs. When you compare the 
two, they are very similar yet the 
USFH Commander's PIR reflect 
more of a holistic view of opera- 
tions in Haiti. The JTF Com- 
mander’s PIR, although similar, 
take a more focused view of Zone 
V activities. In essence, collection 
against the tactical PIR is man- 
aged in more detail. Analysts ac- 
complished essentially the same 
goal but with two different levels 
of detail. 


As an example, one of the main 
tenets for which U.S. forces were 
brought to Haiti during the rein- 
statement of President Jean-Ber- 
trand Aristide was to ensure free 
and fair elections from legislative 
through presidential level. This in- 
volved more than 10,000 candi- 
dates running for more than 2,100 
local, state, and national offices. 
For these elections to success- 
fully occur, U.S. and U.N. forces 
needed to help maintain a secure 
and stable environment prior to, 
during, and after the elections. 
Since elections of this magnitude 
had never occurred without a 
large amount of bloodshed, there 
was a major focus in effort in 
meeting the JTF Commander's 
operational goals. 


The JTF Commander's primary 
goals, unequivocally stated since 
arriving in Haiti, have been vigi- 
lance in force protection, mainte- 
nance of a secure and stable 
environment, and safety. All of 
these goals are reflected in his 
PIR. The J2’s objectives to en- 
sure proper intelligence support 
were dual; the focus was on the 
geopolitical factors of the elec- 
tions as well as the tactical intelli- 
gence needed to support the 
troops on the ground. There was 
a carefully thought-out plan in the 
collection, processing, and the 
dissemination of information dur- 
ing this period. The J2 focused on 
an extensive political intelligence 
preparation of the battlefield 
(IPB), which included names of 
primary candidates, headquarters 
of the major party, electoral head- 
quarters, etc. At the organiza- 
tional level, there was a need to 
ensure that the commanders 
were aware of the dynamic and 
constantly changing political situ- 
ation within the country. At the 
tactical level, there was a need to 
ensure that there were fully devel- 
oped target folders on potential 
“hot spots” throughout the coun- 
try. As well, there was a need for 
a more focused IPB of the Zone V 
area of operations to include the 
electoral headquarters, lines of 
communications, road conditions, 
attitudes of workers and voters in 
selected regions of the city, and 








potential problems that may occur 
during the elections. 


Balancing the organizational 
and tactical needs of these differ- 
ently focused commanders is an 
art which an intelligence officer 
can learn not only through books, 
but by experience too. The suc- 
cess of the JIC in keeping the 
commanders informed during 
these times took a well-synchro- 
nized JIC with a clear focus. 


Focused Objectives 


Focusing the JIC means con- 
servatively using the assets avail- 
able, since at any given time 
there are more than 100 current 
taskings or requirements levied 
on the J2. Not all of these require- 
ments are intelligence oriented 
(the majority are), but are require- 
ments that must be accomplished 
either daily, weekly, monthly or by 
suspense. Originally approxi- 
mately 144 personne! supported 
intelligence for the commander. 
Currently there are 25 people to 
accomplish the mission. In addi- 
tion, the J2 must focus the joint 
interoperability of these human 
resources in order to ensure 
timely, accurate, relevant, usable, 
and complete intelligence support 
to the operational and tactical re- 
quirements. 


The intelligence architecture 
has undergone changes in the 
last year based on mission re- 
quirements. Under the original 
JTF intelligence architecture, the 
JIC comprised (see glossary) 
JDISS, JWICS, STICS, TROJAN 
SPIRIT, MITT, FAST, MSE, IN- 
MARSAT, ASAS-Warrior, GMF 
circuit, packet-switch network, 
LAN, and a WAN (see glossary). 
Currently, systems directly sup- 
porting the JIC’s intelligence ar- 
chitecture include the JDISS, 
JWICS, INMARSAT, OPX, DSN, 
GSA, HOTS, SINCGARS (fre- 
quency-modulated radio), Mo- 
torola Saber System (ultra-high 
frequency), LAN, and GSA. Addi- 
tionally, systems that are at the 
disposai of the JIC (if needed to 
support the intelligence architec- 
ture) include the GENSER VTC, 
DDN, TACSAT, WWMCCS, the 
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"U.S.A. Direct" AT&T commercial 
service, and the TELCO-Haitian 
local commercial line. The loss of 
some of the systems and the ad- 
dition of others has not degraded 
the capabilities of the JIC. Instead 
the JIC reconfigured to support 
operational and tactical intelli- 
gence operations in support of 
USFH under the U.N. Mission in 
Haiti. With these limited re- 
sources, the J2 cannot afford to 
waste the JIC’s time on objectives 
that are not clearly defined. Every 
member of the JIC must work to- 
ward the proper end-state(s). 
There are ongoing requirements 
to gather information at many dif- 
ferent levels. This requires using 
all assets, personnel, and equip- 
ment efficiently and to their full 
capability. 

In order to effectively focus the 
JIC, the J2 ensures that each 
section is fully aware of the pri- 
mary objectives for both current 
and long-term operations. The 
JIC is broken down into J2 Op- 
erations (J2 OPS), Collection 
Management and Dissemination 
(CM&D), the All-Source Produc- 
tion Section (ASPS), the Tactical 
Feedback Force Protection Coor- 
dination Authority, Special Secu- 
rity Officer, and the JIC Watch 
Officer (JICWO). At any given 
time, these sections are working 
together toward the same end- 
state yet may also be focusing in 
different directions on entirely un- 
related projects. 


During the previous elections, 
J2 OPS kept the commander and 
J2 updated on the current situ- 
ation. At one point, the U.N. 
alerted the Quick Reaction Force 


Quick Reaction Force patrolling the street of a small Haitian town north of Port-au- 


— 


(QRF) and gave them the mission 
of going to a major road block 
along Highway 100, north of Port- 
au-Prince. This road block was in 
an area that was not previously 
targeted as a potential hot spot. 
The CM&D immediately began 
pulling imagery of the area so that 
the QRF could use it in its analy- 
sis of the area to identify what the 
terrain and road conditions of- 
fered. The ASPS was quickly 
analyzing historic databases for 
indicators of possible problems 
within the area and analyzing the 
possibilities of any organized 
threat toward U.N. forces on the 
ground. 


The J2’s role was to focus spe- 
cific personne! on the immediate 
objective, while keeping ACOM, 
the United Nations, and subordi- 
nate commanders informed and 
still developing intelligence for 
other tasks. They successfully ac- 
complished this because every- 
one understood the objectives 
and the management of each 
section’s focus. Focus alone does 
not ensure success. The end- 
state is only found through the 
management of focus, combined 
with teamwork. 


Teamwork 


Teamwork is an essential ingre- 
dient for the success of any op- 
eration involving two or more 
people working in concert to 
achieve the same goal. This is 
especially true within a JIC. Each 
person must not only understand 
the desired objectives but also 
how to achieve that end-state. 
With the myriad of backgrounds 
and skills that a joint operation 
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brings, there has to be a cohe- 
siveness within the JIC that the 
J2 must achieve. The current tour 
of personnel assigned to the 
USFH JIC ranges from 90 to 179 
days. Consequently, on-the-job 
training is a necessity and cannot 
be accomplished without absolute 
teamwork. Cross training is a ne- 
cessity as limited personnel with 
a myriad of different skills work 
together with complex systems 
daily. All four Services are repre- 
sented within the JIC; the U.S. 
Army comprises the majority. The 
J2 expects ail soldiers, marines, 
airmen, and sailors to use most of 
the systems (supplied by several 
different tactical, operational and 
national agencies). It is a require- 
ment that almost everyone in the 
JIC have a basic overview of how 
these systems operate and where 
the systems fall within the overall 
structure of the JIC architecture. 

The interoperability of all these 
forces is just as much a challenge 
for the J2 as ensuring that they 
are properly focused. At any time, 
the CM&D, ASPS, or J2 opera- 
tions personnel must be able to 
fill in for the JICWO and vice 
versa. There are only two table of 
distribution and allowance (TDA) 
slots for the JICWO. This position 
is staffed 24 hours a day since 
the JICWO provides the primary 
connectivity with the Atlantic Intel- 
ligence Command (AIC). These 
soldiers work 12-hour shifts, 7 
days a week. The J2 gives them 
a day off periodically to ensure 
that they receive the appropriate 
breaks; this requires that another 
person from within the JIC “stand 
in” for the JICWO. This goes for 
any other section within the JIC 
as well. Accomplishing this is not 
possible without cross-training 
and teamwork. 


Conclusion 


USFH is the model of success- 
ful intelligence operations in an 
OOTW scenario. This success is 
attributable to properly managing 
the following four factors: the 
commander drives intelligence, 
balancing the effort, focused ob- 
jectives, and teamwork. Although 
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many more factors affect the in- 
telligence operation, without the 
commanders’ driving the intelli- 
gence effort and the J2 balancing 
the commanders’ objectives and 
ensuring the JIC team works 
synergistically, these other factors 
would not positively effect the out- 
come of the intelligence support 
effort. 


The Commander Drives Intel- 
ligence. In Haiti, the command- 
ers do drive the intelligence 
effort. This clearly enables the J2 
to effectively start the support 
process and properly focus the 
effort. Sii:ce three commanders 
are driving this effort, there is a 
potential for a disconnected and 
frustrating process. Not in Haiti. 
The commanders work toward 
the same end-state, synchroniz- 
ing operations and their guidance 
and allowing the intelligence effort 
to be more responsive to their 
needs. 


Balancing the effort. The intel- 
ligence cycle within the JIC fo- 
cuses on both tactical- and 
operational-level intelligence sup- 
port. This is a process requiring a 
balance of support. Since these 
objectives overlap, and in many 
cases are not clearly defined, the 
J2 must be cognizant of the po- 
tential for a dichotomy in support. 
This balancing of objectives and 
integration of one to support the 
other is a task that the J2 must 
constantly manage. 


Focused Objectives. While 
ensuring that the JIC properly 
supports the commanders with 
their sometimes different objec- 
tives, the J2 must also properly 
focus his limited staff and sys- 
tems. With the myriad of national, 
operational and tactical tasks lev- 
ied on the JIC, the J2 must focus 
and ensure understanding of the 
end-state. Without this focus, the 
different sections within the JIC 
would not understand their roles 
within the intelligence architecture 
and thus would not support each 
other, threatening lives, and the 
mission. 

Teamwork. In order to ensure 
successful intelligence support, 


this team must not only under- 
stand its roles within the intelli- 
gence cycie but must also have a 
good understanding of the other 
systems and their responsibilities. 
Bringing together personnel from 
each of the other Services and re- 
quiring them to accomplish many 
differently focused daily tasks, re- 
quires a cohesive operation em- 
phasizing teamwork. 


Glossary 

ASAS: All-Source Analysis System 
AT&T: American Telephone and Tele- 
graph 

DDN: Defense Data Network 

DSN: Defense Switching Network 

FAST: Forward Area Support Terminai 
FM: frequencymodulated (radio) 
GENSER: General Service (communica- 
tions) 

GMF: Ground Mobile Forces (circuit) 
GSA: General Service AUTODIN 

HOTS: Haitian Operational Telephone 
System 

INMARSAT: International Marine Satellite 
JDISS: Joint Deployable Intelligence Sup- 
port System 

JIC: Joint Intelligence Center 


JICWO: Joint Intelligence Center Watch 
Officer 


JTF: Joint Task Force 

JWICS: Joint Worldwide Intelligence Com- 

munications System 

LAN: local area network 

MITT: Mobile Integrated Tactical Terminal 

MSE: Mobile Subscriber Equipment 

OPX: off-premises extension 

SABER: Motorola handheld UHF radio 

with repeaters 

SCI: sensitive compartmented information 

SINCGARS: Single Integrated Channel 

Ground and Airborne Radio Subsystems 

STICS: Scalable Transportable Intelli- 

gence Communications System 

TACSAT: tactical satellite 

TROJAN SPIRIT: TROJAN Special Pur- 

pose Integrated Remote Intelligence Ter- 

minal 

UHF: ultrahigh frequency 

UNMIH: United Nations Mission in Haiti 

USFH: U.S. Forces Haiti 

a U.S. Support Group 
aiti. 

VTC: video teleconference 

WAN: wide area network 

WWWMCCS: World-Wide Military Com- 

mand and Control System 
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Force Dragoon deployment to Haiti. Read- 
ers can reach him at (318) 531-0573, DSN 
863-0573, or E-mail mcphersd @polk-emh 
2.army.mil. ; 
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“DAY 


by Major Richard G. Ricklefs 


“In wartime, truth is so precious that 
she should always be attended by a 
bodyguard of lies.” 
—Winston Churchill 

A. the Teheran conference in No- 
vember 1943, the "Big Three"— 
Franklin Roosevelt, Winston Chur- 
chill, and Joseph Stalin—approved 
an outline of deception operations 
for the D-Day invasion of Europe. 
That plan, originally known as 
JAEL, was named after a treacher- 
ous woman of the biblical Old Testa- 
ment. However, in December of that 
same year the Allies renamed it 
BODYGUARD. ! The deception op- 
eration was a stunning success and 
helped ensure the victory of the 
greatest invasion force the world had 
known until that time. 


Five-Fold Deception Plan 


The Strategic nature of BODY- 
GUARD can be seen in its five main 
deceptions. VENDETTA and FER- 
DINAND were false invasions in the 
western Mediterranean, and IRON- 
SIDE was an invasion of France 
from the Bay of Biscay. ZEPPELIN 
was an equally false invasion of the 
Balkans, and was so successful that 
historians continue to debate Chur- 
chill’s desire to invade the Balkans 
rather than France. The fifth decep- 
tion, FORTITUDE, had two parts: 
FORTITUDE NORTH was the in- 
vasion of Norway, and FORTI- 
TUDE SOUTH was an inyasion of 
France at the Pas de Calais. 

While each deception operation 
had a degree of success, FORTI- 
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DECEPTION 


TUDE SOUTH was the key decep- 
tion of when and where the D-Day 
invasion would actually occur. It 
made sense for a variety of reasons. 
The distance from Dover to the Pas 
de Calais was the shortest across the 
notoriously difficult English Chan- 
nel.” It was the shortest route to the 
heart of Germany, which resulted in 
quick turn-around time for ships and 
air cover. There were three large 
harbors in the area (Dunkirk, Calais 
and Boulogne); the beaches and ter- 
rain around the Pas de Calais were 
ideal for supporting such an inva- 
sion. Also, FORTITUDE SOUTH 
had the advantage of being the plan 
Adolf Hitler wanted to believe 
would occur.” Indeed, Hitler had 
planned to use the same route in the 
opposite direction for Operation 
SEA LION, the aborted German 
plan to invade Great Britain. 


Setting the Stage 


Par of the difficulty in organizing 
forces for an invasion, and conse- 
quently the need for a deception 
plan, was where to physically locate 
the forces prior to the assault. Be- 
cause the Normandy coast was the 
real target, forces deployed primar- 
ily in Devon and Dorset in southern 
England. If the invasion were to oc- 
cur at the Pas de Calais, the Allied 
Forces would have used Kent, lo- 
cated in England’s southeast corner, 
aS a staging area. Ultimately, the 
Germans had to be tricked into be- 
lieving there was an invasion force 
building up in Kent. 

The "fictitious" invasion force was 
the First U.S. Army Group, com- 
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FORTITUDE SOUTH: ~~ 








manded by Lieutenant General 
George S. Patton. He was an excel- 
lent choice because he was flamboy- 
ant and the German Wehrmacht 
regarded him highly. Even though 
he commanded the Third Army, he 
was able to create the impression 
needed to support the deception op- 
eration. In fact, when the Third 
Army moved to France to assist in 
the breakout, a new commander had 
to be identified to continue the de- 
ception. The explanation for Lieu- 
tenant General Patton’s "demotion" 
to Army commander was that it re- 
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sulted from General Eisenhower’s 
"displeasure" at some of his "indis- 
cretions." 


A unique example of human de- 
ception in FORTITUDE SOUTH, 
involved German General Hans Kra- 
mer. He was captured in North Af- 
rica but became ill. Thus, the Allies 
decided to repatriate him to Ger- 
many via Sweden. On the way from 
Wales to London, the route took him 
through the heart of the invasion 
force. He saw elements of the real 
Allied Force, but was mislead about 
his location. He was told that Dover, 
Kent, was "just over the hill," plac- 
ing the invading force where the Al- 
lies wanted Hitler to believe it was. 

Operationally, the actual conduct 
of bombing raids supported the de- 
ception plan of FORTITUDE 
SOUTH. The Allies bombed the Ca- 
lais region more severely than the 
Normandy area. The Allied decep- 
tion bombers deliberately avoided 
key radars and radio intercept sites 
to ensure the enemy would see 
them. 
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Deceiving the Collectors 


Germany had three primary 
means of collection prior to the ac- 
tual invasion: aerial reconnaissance, 
spies, and signals intelligence. FOR- 
TITUDE SOUTH used all of these 
means to "paint the picture" the Al- 
lies wanted the Germans to see. 
They allowed the Germans to work 
methodically to become more con- 
vinced of the Allied "illusion." Each 
intelligence method had some limita- 
tions in its ability to collect informa- 
tion. In every case, however, the 
Allies endeavored to release only 
pieces of a well-orchestrated puzzle 
that would make sense in the context 
of the overall collection effort. 


Aerial Reconnaissance. The Luft- 
waffe’s defeat in the Battle of Brit- 
ain limited its aerial reconnaissance 
capability. However, they still could 
conduct some reconnaissance flights, 
so FORTITUDE SOUTH had to en- 
sure that imagery would support the 
deception plan. This was accom- 
plished primarily through the use of 
"dummies." The deception force 





constructed and used dummy tanks, 
oil storage depots, airfields, and 
landing craft with amazing success. 
They created vehicle tracks and lit 
notional airfields to ensure the scene 
appeared real to any observer. Not 
all of these deceptions were success- 
ful. The German pilots discovered 
and avoided virtually all the fake air- 
fields. 


Spies and Double Agents. The 
use of spies can perhaps be best seen 
in the use of double agents. It is now 
believed that all spies were either 
caught or “turned” to support the 
deception. The organization control- 
ling these activities was the Twenty 
Committee (XX), or "Double 
Cross" Committee. The most suc- 
cessful double agent, "Garbo,’’ was 
able to influence German thinking 
from Adolf Hitler on down. Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt, in reports of 
meetings he had with Field Marshai 
Keitel, specifically cited "Garbo’s”’ 
reports. These reports supported 
the belief that the Pas de Calais was 
the main target of an Allied inva- 
sion. The Twenty Committee was 
very effective; its success was evi- 
dent in German radio intercepts that 
the Allies verified through ULTRA. 
(Editor’s Note: ULTRA was the Brit- 
ish code name for intelligence gath- 
ered by decrypting German wireless 
communications enciphered on the 
Enigma machine during World War 
JI.) Double agents clearly influenced 
the German decision to wait for an 
attack at the Pas de Calais. 


Signals Intelligence. Signals de- 
ception played a major role in the 
overall plan of FORTITUDE 
SOUTH. To convince the Germans 
that the Allies were forming an 
Army in Kent, they created radio 
traffic that was commensurate with 
such activity. The U.S. 3103rd Sig- 
nal Battalion and the British 3118th 
Signal Service Group provided this 
support. Many of the personnel in- 
volved in this activity did not have 
the training to record radio messages 
familiar to the enemy. Therefore, 
they made a great effort to record 
real exercise radio traffic on the new 
magnetic wire recorders; then they 
fabricated scripts for timely message 
transmittals. The signals deception 
included naval and air force opera- 
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tions to complete the picture of the 
invading force. ! 

Another signal-related deception 
occurred over the English Channel 
on D-Day. The Allies had used chaff 
to deceive radars in bombing raids 
over Germany. To support the D- 
Day deception, aircraft used this 
same chaff, called "window," to 
simulate the ships of an invasion 
fleet headed toward the Pas de Ca- 
lais. The aircraft flew in progressive 
orbits toward France to depict a fleet 
moving at eight knots. Considerable 
analysis went into ensuring the de- 
ception worked within the limited 
carrying capacity of the aircraft.' 

Germany had the additional prob- 
lem of multiple and competing intel- 
ligence collection agencies. Their 
intelligence architecture was redun- 
dant and had limited checks and bal- 
ances outside each intelligence 
organization. 





Conclusion 


ars are not won by intelligence 
or deception, but rather by a syner- 
gistic combination of all aspects of 
the force. Evidence of the success of 
FORTITUDE SOUTH can be seen 
in Hitler’s reaction to the D-Day in- 
vasion. His fear of an attack at the 
Pas de Calais was such that the Ger- 
man Army in that area, the 15th, 
was only permitted to partially rede- 
ploy to Normandy on 28 July, far 
too late to have a decisive impact on 
the battle. FORTITUDE SOUTH 
was an important aspect of the syn- 
ergistic effect that had an unquantifi- 
able, yet very positive affect on the 
D-Day invasion. 
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Introduction to the 
Intel XXI Concept 


by Captain Neal J. Wegner 


Currently slated for a late spring 
1996 publication, the Intelligence 
XXI concept will be the Army’s 
operational concept for 21st cen- 
tury military intelligence (Ml) op- 
erations. It depicts how the 
intelligence battlefield operating 
system will support warfighters. 
The concept describes the role in- 
telligence will play in reducing the 
uncertainties and risks inherent in 
the conduct of decisive opera- 
tions in the 21st century. It also 
identifies how the Army will or- 
ganize, equip, train, and employ 
the intelligence battlefield operat- 
ing system as an integral part of 
our future force. 


Background 


An analysis of future MI require- 
ments as defined in Training and 
Doctrine Command (TRADOC) 
Pamphlet 525-5, Force XXI Op- 
erations, related publications, 
and on-going Force XXI activities 
led to development of this con- 
cept. In January and February 
1995, respectively, participants at 
the 21st Century Technology 
Symposium and Worldwide Intelli- 
gence Conference reviewed the 
initial tenets. Then, in May 1995, 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Intel- 
ligence published the Army's vi- 
sion for intelligence support to 
Force XXI—INTEL XXI: Strategy 
for the 21st Century. The con- 
cept has been further refined 
based on the insights gained 
from— 


O The series of Advanced War- 
fighting Experiments and dem- 
onstrations completed in 1995. 
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O The results of the 
TRADOC Force XxXI 
redesign analysis. 

1 TRADOC’s series of 
Division XXi How to 
Fight Seminars. 

0) The 1995 Information 
Operations Wargame 
conducted at Fort 
Huachuca in Novem- 
ber 1995. 


Developmental 
Factors 

The highly complex 
strategic environment in 
which commanders will 


otal Stability and support operations, such as RESTORE 
operate has significant peyocRAcy in Haiti, will greatly influence intelli- 
future gence force development over the next decades. 


implications — for 
military operations and 

the intelligence system 

that will support them. The U.S. 
National Military Strategy focuses 
now and into the future on re- 
gional conflicts; crisis response; 
power projection; joint, coalition, 
and interagency operations; and 


a wide variety of ambiguous — 


threats. Other factors that will in- 
fluence the development of the in- 
telligence force over the next two 
decades include— 


(1) Reduced defense spending. 
0 Significant growth in informa- 


tion technologies and digitiza- 
tion. 


(1) Reduced forward presence. 


1) Nontraditional missions (such 
as peacekeeping, humanitar- 
ian assistance, and so forth), 
also called “stability and sup- 
port operations." 


0 The proliferation of weapons 
and technology, which could 
make our potential adversar- 





ies more lethal and dangerous 
than ever before. 


Recent operations in Southwest 
Asia, Panama, Somalia, Rwanda, 
Haiti, and Bosnia have given us a 
preview of the challenges that lie 
ahead and how the future force 
will operate. They illustrate the 
complexity of force projection op- 
erations in both mid-intensity con- 
flicts and nontraditional stability- 
and-support-operations _ settings 
and amplify the critical role tech- 
nology will play in the future. Fi- 
nally, they reinforce the fact that 
conducting information operations 
to gain information dominance will 
be critical to the successful con- 
duct of future decisive operations. 


Objective 


Commanders in Force XXI op- 
erations will have at their disposal 
the most precise, lethal, and agile 
weapon systems and organiza- 
tions the world has ever known. 
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To mass the effects of these po- 
tent capabilities, these command- 
ers must be able to— 


0 Conduct multidimensional and 
simultaneous operations. 


0 “See” their battlespaces in 
depth. 


(1) Produce an accurate common 
picture and share it horizon- 
tally and vertically. 


0 Locate with precision, track 
and attack high-payoff targets 
using both lethal and nonlethal 
means. 


0) Protect their forces throughout 
the operation. 

© Operate jointly and multina- 
tionally. 

0 Track friendly forces. 

The U.S. Army is developing 
the Intel XXI force to provide 
commanders with knowledge- 
based, prediction-oriented capa- 
bilities that can meet these 
demanding requirements. At the 
center of this concept are quality 
soldiers, leaders, and civilians. 


\ 


This force will provide command- 
ers with a precise “in time” pres- 
entation of their battlespace that 
conveys an accurate under- 
standing of the adversary, terrain, 
weather and operational environ- 
ment. It will provide intelligence 
operators the resources and tools 
necessary to coordinate and syn- 
chronize intelligence operations in 
concert with supported military 
operations. It will equip the force 
with tailorable, multispectral col- 
lection capabilities to deal with 
the newest emerging capabilities 
and technologies. These capabili- 
ties and technologies will inciude: 
automatic target recognition, on- 
board sensor processing, artificial 
intelligence tools, a common op- 
erating environment, and distrib- 
uted and shared databases. It will 
support operations on the move 
using broadcast and smart “push” 
and “pull” technologies. Finally In- 
tel XXI will operate as an integral 
part of all operations, including in- 
formation operations. 





Conclusion 


In summary, the intelligence 
force of the 21st century—intel 
XXI—will have the design, equip- 
ment, and training to meet the de- 
mands of future operations and 
Force XXI commanders. It will be 
a flexible, tailorable, rapidly de- 
ployable, joint and coalition-capa- 
ble force. It will be a force that 
can access, leverage, and inte- 
grate the complementary and 
unique specialized capabilities of 
the total intelligence force. The to- 
tal intelligence force includes na- 
tional agencies, the Army’s 
Intelligence and Security Com- 
mand (INSCOM), strategic and 
operational units, active and re- 
serve component tactical organi- 
zations,and joint and multinational 
forces. 


Captain Wegner is currently a concepts 
action officer in Concepts Division, Direc- 
torate of Combat Developments, at the In- 
telligence Center and Fort Huachuca. 
Readers can contact him at (520) 538- 
2257, or DSN 879-2257. 


Doctrine Support to Force XXI 


by Major Donald W. Cairns, 
USA (Retired) 


To prepare for the 21st century, 
the U.S. Army is making a quan- 
tum leap in lethality, mobility, and 
responsiveness to meet any sce- 
nario ranging from peace through 
war and back to peace. Harness- 
ing the power of information and 
technology will create an over- 
whelming force at the decisive 
moment and location. In this revo- 
lutionary process, doctrine takes 
on a whole new perspective in fa- 
cilitating the warfighter’s mission 
accomplishment. 

The challenge is to develop 
doctrine and make it available at 
the same pace as the Army mod- 
ernizes. As the Army focus transi- 
tions from systems to capabilities, 
operational concepts rather than 
threat doctrine must be readily 
available at the warfighter’s fin- 
gertips and built into the decision 
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Commanders must 
understand 
intelligence if they 
are to drive it 





making process. Doctrine needs 
to evolve as operational planning 
concepts evolve. The “how” and 
"what" of our Army has changed, 
but the “why" remains the same 
as it has been for over 200 
years—selfless service to the na- 
tion. We need to immediately ad- 
dress providing the doctrinal 
“how" and "what" and making it 
available at the same tempo as 
the warfighter’s mission. 


integrating and Under- 
standing Intelligence 


As Force XXI capitalizes on the 
information and technology age, it 
focuses on connectivity and force 
tailoring to satisfy warfighting re- 
quirements in any scenario. De- 
spite the great success achieved 


in the last decade, the Army must 
rigorously assess organizational 
concepts if we are to achieve its 
full potential. As in the TV com- 
mercial in which the only word 
from the guest speaker was 
"Wausau," the military also has 
one main focus: "battle com- 
mand." Battle command incorpo- 
rates two vital components—the 
ability to lead and the ability to 
decide. Both components de- 
mand skill, wisdom, experience, 
and courage—always moral and 
often physical as well. 

To make it work successfully, 
the Army developed the Battie 
Command Training Program 
(BCTP). If soldiers are to train as 
they fight, we must totally inte- 
grate the intelligence and elec- 
tronic warfare (IEW) training 
program into the BCTP with sup- 
porting doctrine and the ability to 
have ready access at every eche- 
lon from the foxhole to the White 
House. 
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Mi soldiers know IEW doctrine, 
but it does not stop there. An es- 
sential challenge is to provide 
combat arms commanders and 
their staffs with a working knowl- 
edge of intelligence doctrine. 
Commanders must understand 
intelligence if they are to drive it. 
Today commanders and their S3 
or G3 need to be familiar with in- 
telligence capabilities and under- 
stand IEW operations if they are 
to accurately visualize the enemy 
and orchestrate the battle plan. 


Doctrine Must Keep Pace 


As Force XXI and Intel XXI 
evolve, so must IEW doctrine. 
Our 34-series and selected 100- 
series field manuals and joint 
publications need to emerge at 
the same pace and maintain the 
same synergy. The IEW doctrine, 
properly focused, provides the di- 
rection to execute force projection 
operations. These manuals are 
designed to meet the needs of 
the combat commanders and 
their staff as well as provide tech- 
niques, tactics, and procedures 
for all soldiers executing IEW op- 
erations. 

The first precept in new intelli- 
gence doctrine centers on war- 
fighting capabilities. Warfighters 
must focus and drive the IEW 
system. The baseline doctrine 
identifies the five IEW force pro- 
jection tenets: 

1 The commander drives intelli- 
gence. 


O) Intelligence synchronization. 
O Split-based operations. 

0 Tactical tailoring. 

0 Broadcast dissemination. 


Recipe for Implementing 
the Vision 


The doctrine outlines the funda- 
mentals of IEW operations and 
identifies the levels of intelligence 
and the measures of effective- 
ness. The baseline manuals will 
contain detail of collection man- 
agement, synchronization plan- 
ning, and intelligence analysis, all 
of which assure battlefield intelli- 
gence preparation. They explain 
how to assist the commander in 
developing priority intelligence re- 
quirements. Collectively, these 
manuals implement the vision of 
Force XXI and Intel XXI. They 
support the fielding of new IEW 
systems and the concepts of 
modern day warfighting. As the 
intelligence community reengi- 
neers, adds additional responsi- 
bilities, and develops new 
capabilities, the doctrine must be 
readily available, easy to refer- 
ence, and totally understandable. 

The 34-series manuals address 
doctrine from various perspec- 
tives. There are manuals that de- 
fine and detail the IEW disciplines 
such as counterintelligence, hu- 
man intelligence, imagery intelli- 
gence, and technical intelligence. 
Some manuals approach IEW by 
echelon, from armored cavalry 


regiment through theater Army. 
Other manuals address IEW by 
systems, such as the Joint Sur- 
veillance Target Attack Radar 
System or the unmanned aerial 
vehicles. Collectively, the IEW 
doctrine allows easy access and 
reference to any issue. 


Doctrine’s Challenges 


Army doctrine requires the dy- 
namics of an “Internet” system. 
No longer is it reasonable to as- 
sume a published field manual 
will stay current for the normal 
five-year cycle. To remain current 
and relevant, we must continually 
update doctrine based on the ex- 
periences and requirements of 
those using it. Doctrine must be 
readily accessible, easy to refer- 
ence, and netted into the deci- 
sionmaking process. As_ the 
Army’s mission and capabilities 
evolve into FORCE XXI and spe- 
cifically Intel XX!, our doctrinal 
concepts, means, and methods 
must evolve to meet this chal- 
lenge. 


Mr. Cairns is currently an intelligence op- 
erations specialist at the U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence and Security Command Training 
and Doctrine Support Detachment, Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona. He has a bachelor of 
science degree in Business from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Readers can reach 
him at (520) 533-2318/19, DSN 8&21- 
2318/19, or PROFS/E-mail jonesj2%hua1 
@huachuca-emh11.army.mil. 
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FORCE XxX! IMINT 

(Continued from page 31) 

fighting wars but also sucessfully 
conducting non-war military op- 
erations where military capabili- 
ties synchronize with other U.S. 
and foreign government agen- 
cies, nongovernment agencies, 
and the United Nations to conduct 
peace-related, humanitarian, and 
disaster-relief operations. In effect 
we must learn to apply the same 
intensity of battlefield dominance 
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to synchronize non-war stability 
and support operations. 

IMINT will not read minds but it 
wi!l allow one to more fully under- 
stand the challenges encom- 
passed by an area of operations. 
It may (combined with other 
sources of information) allow the 
Army to achieve, as Sun Tzu 
said, “The highest principle in the 
Art of War is to win without a 
battle.” 


Major "Dan" Smith is the imagery intelli- 
gence staff officer for the Policy, Opera- 
tions, and Doctrine Division in the 
Department of the Army (DA) Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelligence and 
the DA point of contact for the DCl-ap- 
proved policy on imagery-derived unclass- 
ified products mentioned in the article. 
Major Smith is currently Deputy G2, 29th 
Infantry Division (Light), Virginia Army Na- 
tional Guard. He has a Master of Fine Arts 
from George Mason University. Readers 
can reach the author at (703) 695-6194, or 
DSN 225-6159. 
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Lieutenant Colonel 
(Deceased) Richard M. 
Sakakida 


In 1988, the military intelligence 
(MI) community honored Lieuten- 
ant Colonel (LTC) Richard M. 
Sakakida with induction into the 
Mi Corps Hall of Fame (HOF) at 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona. One of 
Mi’s many silent heroes, LTC 
Sakakida was a "Nisei," the name 
given to second generation Japa- 
nese-Americans. He served dur- 
ing World War Il, in a time when 
Nisei and their “Isei" parents were 
not trusted as loyal Americans. 
Despite the poor treatment of 
Japanese-Americans, many Nisei 
soldiers, like LTC Sakakida, went 
on to prove not only their loyalty 
to the United States, but also their 
heroism in the face of the enemy, 
their ancestors. 


LTC Sakakida began his career 
in the military when he enlisted in 
the Army Corps of Intelligence 
Police (CIP). He later had a sec- 
ond career in the U.S. Air Force 
at the Office of Special Investiga- 
tions from which he retired as a 
lieutenant colonel. 

LTC Sakakida had a unique 
gift—he could speak Japanese 
and English fluently, and he was 
a Nisei. These qualities made him 
an ideal candidate as a translator 
and counterintelligence operative. 
In 1941 he was one of 15 Nisei 
operatives trained by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to serve 
as part of the Corps of Intelli- 
gence Police in an undercover 
capacity in the Philippines. After 
completing his training, then Mas- 
ter Sergeant (MSG) Sakakida en- 
tered Manila posing as an 
anti-American, draft-dodging mer- 
chant seaman. He used this 
cover to collect information on 
prominent Filipino companies, 
their investments, and their possi- 
ble affiliation with the Japanese. 
The information later found use in 
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determining _ Filipino 
loyalty to Japanese 
forces. 

Later, when war 
broke out, he once 
again donned a uni- 
form and served as 
interpreter for General 
Jonathan Wainwright 
at the surrender of 
Bataan. Just before 
Corregidor fell, he re- 
ceived orders’ to 
evacuate and report 
to Australia, where in- 
terpreters were in 
short supply. On the 
day of his scheduled 
flight, he relinquished 
his seat to Clarence 
Yamagata, a lawyer 
and family man em- 
ployed by the Consu- 
late in Manila. As a result of this 
gracious act, MSG Sakakida fell 
prisoner to the Japanese after the 
surrender of Corregidor. 


He remained a prisoner of the 
Japanese for nine months in Bili- 
bid Prison. During his captivity, he 
maintained a cover story that he 
had served in the U.S. military 
against his will. He endured re- 
lentless interrogation and torture 
at the hands of his captors. Dur- 
ing one session, they dislocated 
both of his shoulders; this re- 
sulted from his hanging from 
building rafters with his arms 
bound behind him. He never 
strayed from his story and was 
thus able to win the trust of the 
Japanese. 


The Japanese were so confi- 
dent that his story was true that 
he gained release on 11 February 
1943. Japanese Colonel Nishi- 
haru of the 14th Army legal staff 
needed a reliable interpreter and 
MSG Sakakida fit the bill. An in- 
quisitive Japanese major, still 
suspicious of MSG Sakakida, de- 
cided to test the validity of his 
story. The major reasoned that if 














MSG Sakakida was really a civil- 
ian forced into military duty he 
would not have a knowledge of 
weapons maintenance. The major 
ordered MSG Sakakida to clean a 


.45-caliber pistol. If he “field 
stripped" the weapon it would 
compromise his cover. He 
cleaned the .45 and the barrel 
and handle gleamed, but he had 
not disassembled the weapon. 
This was one of many times MSG 
Sakakida barely averted disclo- 
sure. 


During this period, he was able 
to gain information on the Impe- 
rial Army’s shipping schedules 
and routes leading into and away 
from Manila Harbor. He passed 
this information on to Filipino 
guerrillas known as the "ROTC 
Group." The information relayed 
by the ROTC Group to the Allies 
provided the basis for submarine 
missions into Manila Harbor. 

A few months later, the Japa- 
nese captured 500 members of 
the ROTC Group, including their 
commander. He had established 
a conduit through this Filipino offi- 
cer to funnel information to Gen- 
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eral MacArthur. MSG Sakakida 
feared that if tortured, the prison- 
ers might betray his cover. His 
only hope was to stage an es- 
cape for them. He forged a visita- 
tion permit to obtain entrance to 
Muntinglupa, the prison where the 
Japanese were holding them. 
Dressed in a Japanese officer's 
uniform, he lead a small group of 
ROTC Group "prisoners" into the 
camp and they overpowered the 
guards. The ROTC Group prison- 
ers escaped and MSG Sakakida 
had again avoided detection. 


Soon the Japanese 14th Army 
was in combat. MSG Sakakida 
was finally able to flee in June 
1945; he rejoined the Filipino 
guerrillas and during a firefight re- 
ceived stomach wounds from 
shell fragments. The guerrillas left 
him behind but he managed to 
dig out the shrapnel with a razor 
blade and live off the land for four 
long months. Finally on 25 Sep- 
tember 1945, war-torn, his uni- 
form in shreds, and suffering from 
unhealed wounds, MSG Sakakida 
was able to reunite with the Allied 
Forces. At first the encounter was 
tense, since MSG Sakakida ap- 
peared to be an enemy soldier. 
Luckily he was able to convince 
the soldiers that he was in fact, 
an American. He learned then 
that the war was over and he 
could return home. 


After MSG Sakakida left the 
Army he joined the U.S. Air Force 
and retired in 1975 with a rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. He served his 
second career in the military 
within the Office of Special Inves- 
tigations. 


Due to the secrecy of his mis- 
sion during World War Il, LTC 
Sakakida never received any 
awards for his valorous actions. 
Until recently, he was ineligible for 
awards such as the Medal of 
Honor or the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross because of the statu- 
tory deadlines that apply to such 
awards. In a recent effort by the 
United States Congress and 
Senator Daniel K. Akaka (Ha- 
waii), the Senate passed legisla- 
tion that would allow a one-time 
look back into the records of intel- 
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ligence personnel who served 
during WWII to see whether they 
deserve decorations and awards. 
President Clinton signed the leg- 
islation on 10 February 1996. 


LTC Sakakida passed away on 
23 January 1996 after a lengthy 
illness complicated by his war 
wounds. Clearly LTC Sakakida 
represented the Mi Corps and our 
Army with distinction and valor. It 
is unfortunate he did not live to 
receive any recognition this sec- 
ond chance legislation may deem 
appropriate. : 

The MI Corps inducted LTC 
Sakakida into the Hall of Fame in 
1988. The points of contact for 
this biography are Captain Vivian 
Santistevan and Chief Warrant 
Officer Two Robin Doran, (520) 
533-1181, DSN 821-1181, or E- 
mail santiste @ for 3083.army.mil. 


1996 Hall of Fame 
inductees 


The MI Corps will induct the 
1996 selectees during the Hall of 
Fame ceremonies 27 and 28 
June at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 
These distinguished Americans 
made outstanding contributions to 
our country, the U.S. Army, and 
the MI Corps. We will honor the 
following individuals: 


Specialist Harry M. Akune 


Harry M. Akune entered the 
United States Army on 12 De- 
cember 1942 from the Amache 
relocation camp, Colorado. He 
and his family had been relocated 
as part of the government's action 
to remove 120,000 Japanese 
Americans irom the West Coast 
during World War Il. After gradu- 
ating from the MI Service Lan- 
guage School, he served as a 
translator and interpreter for the 
U.S. 33rd Infantry Division in Brit- 
ish New Guinea. 


In November of 1944, Specialist 
Akune was attached to the 503rd 
Parachute Regimental Combat 
Team (RCT). He provided intelli- 
gence services for the amphibi- 
ous invasion of Mindoro Island 
which became a vital base for the 
U.S. aerial war against the main 
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Specialist Harry M. Akune 


Japanese forces in the Philip- 
pines on the island of Luzon. The 
503rd Parachute RCT became 
the lead unit in retaking the for- 
tress of Corregidor. The fortress 
was the key to Manila Harbor and 
the site of the surrender of U.S. 
and Filipino forces in 1942. This 
was the greatest defeat in U.S. 
military history. 

Without formal parachutist 
training, on 16 February 1945 
Specialist Akune was among the 
first Americans to land among the 
splintered tree stumps, rubble 
and enemy fire on the heavily de- 
fended island fortress. As with 
most parachute operations, the 
initial period required everyone to 
fight as an infantry soldier, and 
Specialist Akune did that with dis- 
tinction. Shortly after landing, he 
was able to extract timely and 
valuable intelligence from the 
prisoners taken and documents 
he translated. Specialist Akune 
demonstrated that a human intel- 
ligence capability is essential for 
success in a wide variety of com- 
bat situations. The after-action re- 
port by the 503rd recommended 
the permanent assignment of an 
intelligence specialist to every 
combat operation. 

Specialist Akune’s commander 
stated many times that his per- 
sonal bravery and truly outstand- 
..ig actions allowed our forces to 
take rapid and effective offensive 
action against a larger enemy 
force, thereby shortening the du- 
ration of the campaign and signifi- 
cantly reducing the number of 
American casualties. Specialist 
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Akune has enjoyed the admira- 
tion, affection and gratitude of his 
fellow paratroopers who consider 
him one of their own. 


Colonel (Retired) John H. 
Black 


Colonel Black’s career spans 
more than 29 years and includes 
most of the challenging assign- 
ments available to an MI commis- 
sioned officer. At a time when Mi 
was held in low esteem by many 
commanders, he worked hard to 
overachieve in order to give MI, in 
his area of influence, the visibility 
it deserved. At every echelon 
from company through corps, 
Colonel Black has gained a repu- 
tation as a training innovator. 


As S2 of the 2/17th Cavalry 
Squadron, 10ist Airborne Divi- 
sion in the Republic of Vietnam, 
he was the only MI officer serving 
at battalion level in the division. 
As commander of the 105th MI 
Battalion, he provided enhanced 
support to several National Train- 
ing Center rotations as well as to 
Exercise Team Spirit in Korea. 
Colonel Black was the principal 
design influence on the Mi Officer 
Advanced Course (MIOAC) as it 
is currently taught. He reoriented 
its focus to preparing officers for 
company command, battalion and 
brigade S2, and to be all-source 
intelligence officers. 


Colonel Black was chosen by 
name to be the Deputy G2 of 
Third Army during Operations 
DESERT SHIELD and DESERT 
STORM. During his tour, he de- 
veloped the intelligence electronic 
warfare synchronization plan and 
matrix used to synchronize G2 
operations to meet and adjust to 
the requirements of the com- 
mander’s battle plan. This innova- 
tion has been fully integrated into 
MI doctrinal manuals since the 
end of hostilities in Southwest 
Asia. 


Colonel Black’s last duty as- 
signment was as the TRADOC 
System Manager, Ground-Based 
Common Sensor (GBCS). In this 
position he successfully articu- 
lated the requirements for five 
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Colonel Robert J. Kelly 





Colonel James H. P. Kelsey 


major systems, including the Ad- 
vanced QUICKFIX, the GBCS, 
and the TROJAN Special Pur- 
pose Integrated Remote intelli- 
gence Terminal (SPIRIT). Colonel 
Black played a pivotal role in es- 
tablishing the ground work for a 
training vision that will lead the MI 
Corps into the 21st century. 











Colonel (Deceased) 
Robert J. Kelly 


Colonel Kelly served his coun- 
try in myriad positions of ever 
increasing responsibility from No- 
vember 1967 until his untimely 
death in a helicopter accident on 
23 February 1993. Colonel Kelly 
began his career as an armor pla- 
toon leader. Upon completion of 
his first tour, he became Mi and 
received an assignment to the 
First Field Force in the Republic 
of Vietnam. There he was very in- 
volved in the evolution of signals 
intelligence on the battlefield. 


Colonel Kelly served in various 
staff positions, including a tour in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, where he 
was the team cnief assigned to 
instruct Saudi officers in S2 func- 
tions. In 1988 he assumed com- 
mand of the 109th MI Battalion, 
9th Infantry Division. He studied 
German at the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute and attended the 
Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, and the Naval War College 
where he earned a master’s de- 
gree. 


Colonel Kelly’s final assignment 
was as the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G2, V Corps. He was 
known as a dedicated, tenacious 
intelligence officer who relished 
his role as mentor and team 
player during his entire career. 
Colonel Kelly was instrumental in 
developing doctrine, designing 
the future structure and, most sig- 
nificantly, implementing the split- 
based, seamless architecture to 
support key deployments of MI 
units in Europe. 


Tragically, Colonel Kelly’s great 
potential was not fulfilled. He was 
both a futurist and a realist who 
had a vision and knew how to im- 
plement it. He leaves us his leg- 
acy as a role model for future 
generations of officers. 


Colonel (Retired) James 
H. P. Kelsey 


During an extraordinary 30-year 
career, Colonel Kelsey was in- 
strumental in focusing efforts to- 
ward a modern U.S. Army’s 
intelligence capabilities in the 
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21st century. Commissioned an 
infantry second lieutenant in 
1965, Colonel Kelsey served two 
tours of duty in Vietnam with the 
25th Infantry Division. In July 
1969, Colonel Kelsey branch- 
transferred from infantry to mili- 
tary intelligence. He became a 
MIOAC instructor and was re- 
sponsible for revising instruction 
on tactical intelligence. 

Colonel Kelsey has served in 
various staff positions and com- 
manded at all levels. As Com- 
mander 527th Mi Battalion, 66th 
Mi Brigade, Colonel Kelsey es- 
tablished new bilateral counterin- 
telligence operations with several 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
allies. Absorbing the mission of 
two other battalions, he integrated 
all-source operational and TEM- 
PEST security, offensive and de- 
fensive counterespionage, signals 
security, and operations against 
the Soviet Military Mission. 

In 1986 Colonel Kelsey re- 
turned to Fort Huachuca and as- 
sumed the position as_ the 
Assistant to the Chief of Military 
Intelligence (OCMI). He was in- 
strumental in the genesis of the 
Mi Corps under the Army Regi- 
mental System on 1 July 1987. 
Colonel Kelsey was directly re- 
sponsible for establishing the MI 
Corps HOF and developed the 
groundwork for the formal cere- 
mony you are witnessing today. 

In his last assignment, Colonel 
Kelsey served as the dual-hatted 
Chief of Staff and Garrison Com- 
mander, U.S. Army Intelligence 
Center and Fort Huachuca. He 
established an effective dialogue 
with local, state, and federal 
agencies to enhance community 
relations, and awareness of Fort 
Huachuca and its value to state 
and nation. He effectively worked 
to retain Fort Huachuca as one of 
the Army’s essential base com- 
plexes as viewed by the Base Re- 
alignment Commission. 

He oversaw the design, build- 
ing, and occupancy of the largest 
construction project in the Army 
with the completion of the Intelli- 
gence Center Base Realignment 
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complex to house the Fort De- 
vens elements relocated to Fort 
Huachuca. With his forethought 
and planning, the relocation of 
units from Fort Devens to Fort 
Huachuca went smoothly with no 
soldier training time lost. Colonel 
Kelsey's military career was long, 
proud, and exemplary. The Ml 
Corps will continue to feel his im- 
pact for years to come. 


Major (Retired) Kan 
Tagami 

Drafted into the U.S. Army on 
16 February 1941, Major Tagami 
attended basic training with the 
53d Infantry Regiment at Fort 
Ord, California. Just prior to the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
a survey of qualified Japanese 
linguists in the Army turned up 
only 19 fluent soldiers. With the 
dire need for linguists, the Army 
began actively recruiting Japa- 
nese-American soldiers to fill the 
void. Major Tagami attended the 
first class at the MI language 
school at Camp Savage, Minne- 
sota. An excellent student, he 
was chosen as one of the few 
noncommissioned officer instruc- 
tors at the school. 


Major Tagami was the 
only member of the 
U.S. Occupation 
Forces to have a 
private audience with 
the Emperor 


As the war intensified, Major 
Tagami volunteered to lead a 15- 
man language detachment be- 
hind Japanese lines to gather 
information. He also volunteered 
for many combat intelligence pa- 
trols. Major Tagami helped cap- 
ture and interrogate Japanese 
prisoners of war, gaining vital in- 
teliigence on the strength of Japa- 
nese troops. On one such 
occasion, while interrogating a 
Japanese prisoner of war (POW) 
at a field hospital, Major Tagami 
discovered that the responses of 
the POW were diametrically op- 
posite of those at an earlier inter- 
rogation. The Nisei interpreter 








Major Kan Tagami 


who had questioned the POW 
first, had never been to Japan. He 
did not realize that the POW had 
falsified his story. Major Tagami 
quickly provided his commander 
the correct version of the informa- 
tion, which proved invaluable to 
the mission and saved many 
American lives. 


After the war was over, Major 
Tagami’s next assignment was 
General Douglas MacArthur's 
Aide-de-Camp. In this position, he 
assumed a very important role in 
the Army of Occupation of Japan. 
He provided. General MacArthur 
with sound advice regarding 
Japanese culture, ethics, law and 
customs critical to the Army of 
Occupation of Japan. His per- 
sonal advice did much to allow a 
smooth, peaceful, and successful 
transition of Japan to a demo- 
cratic society. 


During this assignment, Gen- 
eral MacArthur directed Major Ta- 
gami to visit the Emperor of 
Japan to discuss a personal prob- 
lem facing the Emperor. This was 
unprecedented under Japanese 
protocol. Major Tagami was the 
only member of the U.S. Occupa- 
tion Forces to have a private 
audience with the Emperor. 


There is little doubt that Major 
Tagami’s professional acumen, 
both as a Japanese linguist and 
as an intelligence operative left 
an indelible mark on the course of 
our MI profession. 
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Mi Corps Hall of Fame 
Activities Scheduled 


Fort Huachuca will host the 1996 
Military Intelligence (Ml) Corps 
Hall of Fame (HOF) on June 27 
and 28. Major General Charles 
W. Thomas, Chief of the Ml 
Corps, approved the selection of 
the following MI professionals for 
induction into the HOF: Specialist 
Harry M. Akune, Colonel (Retired) 
John H. Black, Colonel (De- 
ceased) Robert J. Kelly, Colonel 
(Retired) James H.P. Kelsey, and 
Major (Retired) Kan Tagami. The 
biographies of the inductees be- 
gin on page 55. 

The two-day event will include a 
welcome reception hosted by Ma- 
jor General Thomas, the induction 
ceremony, and a golf tournament. 





National Senior 
Course 

This two-week seminar-style 
course focuses on 21st century 

for U.S. national secu- 
rity, intelligence and strategy: 
global change, information technol- 
ogy, future conflict, peace opera- 
tions, , media 
impact, the role of Congress, future 
requirements, and financial man- 
agement. The class is open to field 
grade officers and civilians in 
grades GS or GM 13 through 15. 
Army billets for the course are lim- 
ited. Clearance requirements are 
top secret with secure compart- 
mented intelligence access. 

The next iteration of the course 
will be from 5 through 16 August 
1996; fiscal year 1997 will have 
three classes. The location for the 
course is the Defense Intelligence 
Agency Center at Bolling Air Force 
Base, in Washington, D.C. For 
more infor- mation, contact the 
Course Director, D. H. Dearth, at 
(202) 231-3290, DSN 428-3290, or 
via E-mail at dhdearth@aol.com. 
The National Military | 
College Enroliment Officer, Ms. Pat 
Lanzara, is at (202) 231-2797 or 
DSN 428-2797. 
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The HOF ceremonies will also in- 
clude a facility dedication, naming 
Fort Huachuca’s new operations 
building in honor of Colonel 
Robert J. Kelly. The HOF activi- 
ties will culminate with the Ml 
Corps Ball the evening of June 
28th. 


Anyone interested in attending 
the HOF activities should contact 
the Office of the Chief of Military 
Intelligence (OCMI). The point of 
contact for the Hall of Fame is 
Captain Santistevan, (520) 533- 
1181, DSN 821-1181, or PROFS/ 
E-mail santiste @ for3083. army. 
mil. 


The Intelligence Museum 
Opens 

On 2 November 1995, in a 
ceremony attended by more than 
200 people, the Mi Corps Mu- 
seum Officially opened. Repre- 
senting Major General Charles W. 
Thomas, Brigadier General John 
W. Smith and the Honorary Colo- 
nel of the Corps, Brigadier Gen- 
eral (retired) George J. Walker, 
cut the ribbon officially opening 
the museum. Museum visitors 
can now view the story of Ml’s 
evolution within the U.S. Army. 


The history of the museum is a 
fascinating one. In 1978, the first 
intelligence museum was in what 
is now affectionately refered to as 
“Splinter Village” on Fort Hua- 
chuca. With the statue of the 
Sphinx out in front, it was the only 
historical representation of the MI 
Corps. Unfortunately, this small, 
obscure museum closed due to 
budget constraints. The museum 
never reopened, although con- 
cerned Mi professionals  at- 
tempted to reopen it at another 
location. Until the opening of the 
new museum on 2 November 
1995, MI was the only combat 
support branch that did not have 
a museum to represent its heri- 
tage. 


The new museum is a labor of 
love, developed in concept and 
overseen by the Fort Huachuca 
Command Historian, Mr. James 
Finley, and his staff. In June 
1995, the Post Commander re- 
served the vacated former print 
plant building for the Intelligence 
Museum. With a lot of volunteer 
hours and dollars from the Intelli- 
gence Museum committee, the 
museum was made ready for its 
grand opening in November. 


The Intelligence Museum is 
much more than it’s visual dis- 
plays; it is about the preservation 
of our heritage. While what has 
come to be known as the “Post 
Museum” focuses on the legacy 
of the early fort, its inhabitants, 
protection of settlements against 
hostile Indians, and the exploits of 
the heroic Buffalo Soldiers, the In- 
telligence Museum wili focus on 
the growth of Army Intelligence 
into the branch we have become 
today. "Intelligence is for Com- 
manders” is the cornerstone of 
current U.S. Army intelligence 
doctrine. The evolution of that 
idea over the last 200 years is the 
subject of the Intelligence Mu- 
seum. 


Next time your duties or pleas- 
ures bring you back to the Home 
of Military Intelligence, schedule 
time to visit the Intelligence Mu- 
seum. It is located at the corner of 
Cristy and Hungerford streets and 
is open Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday from 1000-1400 and on 
weekends from 1400-1600. The 
newly opened MI Museum Store, 
will operate Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 1000-1400. The 
store carries many hard-to-find MI 
items, from clothing to glassware. 
Call (520) 533-1127/1132 or DSN 
821-1127/32 for more information. 
The point of contact for this article 
is Captain Santistevan at the 
same telephone numbers and E- 
mail address. 
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RTS-is Become ARISCs 


On 1 October 1995, the five Re- 
gional Training Sites-Intelligence 
(RTS-Is) have been redesignated 
Army Reserve intelligence Sup- 
port Centers (ARISCs). An ex- 
panded mission comes with this 
new name. Traditionally a focus 
for Reserve Component (RC) 
military intelligence (MI) unit and 
section training, the ARISC staff 
and facilities will now pick up the 
complementary mission of facili- 
tating contributory support of the 
Active Component (AC)’s peace- 
time intelligence mission by the 
U.S. Army Reserve (USAR)’s MI 
unit force. 


RC MI Units Support 
Bosnia Deployment 


In January, approximately 118 
soldiers from the USAR’s 1st MI 
Center in Phoenix, Arizona, and 
the 338th MI Battalion (Tactical 
Exploitation) in Fort Meade, Mary- 
land, mobilized to support Opera- 
tion JOINT ENDEAVOR. These 
soldiers may expect to be on ac- 
tive duty for up to 270 days. The 
primary focus and rationale for 
the call-up is to backfill AC MI sol- 
diers deploying to Bosnia. 


FAISS Upgrade 


The Army National Guard 
(ARNG), working through U.S. 
Forces Command (FORSCOM), 
has initiated an upgrade to the 
FORSCOM Automated _intelli- 
gence Support System (FAISS) 
computers found in ARNG en- 
hanced brigades and combat divi- 
sions. This upgrade improves the 
central processing unit, hard 
drive, compact disk read-only 
memory (CD-ROM) drive, moni- 
tor, and software. Operating in 
Windows 3.11, the software pro- 
vides terrain analysis, database 
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management, graphic display of 
enemy and friendly situations, 
and rapid networking. The new 
software can access miap and ter- 
rain data in any standard Depart- 
ment of Defense or government 
format. The software developer 
made a proposal to allow file 
transfer between FAISS and Ac- 
tive Army systems. The move of 
the FAISS software from a Mi- 
crosoft disk operating system 
(MS/DOS) environment to a Win- 
dows environment means signifi- 
cantly less initial training and 
sustainment for operators. This 
set of upgrades provides ARNG 
units with an automated capability 
to gather, process, display, and 
disseminate intelligence in vari- 
ous forms. It also provides a sig- 
nificant capability for support of 
ARNG units engaged in civil de- 
fense missions. Replaced in the 
AC by the All-Source Analysis 
System (ASAS), FAISS will prob- 
ably remain in use in Guard units 
into the 21st century. 


Mi Precommand and 
Preassignment Courses 


The MI Precommand Course 
(PCC) provides the identified MI 
commanders and G2 designees 
with a review of major doctrinal, 
organizational and process devel- 
opments ongoing at the MI Pro- 
ponent and in the intelligence 
community as a whole. The two- 
week PCC is an important step in 
the development of effective MI 
commanders and G2s. The Pre- 
Assignment Course (PAC) is the 
senior noncommissioned officer 
(NCO) equivalent of the PCC. 
Class dates often parallel each 
other so that commanders and 
sergeants major may attend to- 
gether. 


RC officers and NCOs are en- 
couraged to attend. Traditionally, 
a number of seats are set aside in 
each class for the ARNG and 
USAR. Class dates follow: 








CLASS # PCC/PAC 
CLASSDATE 
97-02XX 18 Oct 96 
97-05XX 13 Jan 97 
97-08XX 21 Apr 97 








The point of contact for the PCC 
and PAC is Mr. Ken Welsh, (520) 
533-6527, DSN 821-6527, E-mail 
103424,2222 (CompuServe), or 
PROFS/E-mail welshk%hua1 @ 
leav-emh.army.mil. 


ARNG Training Workshop 


The ARNG Training Workshop 
has been tentatively scheduled 
for 17 through 20 October 1996. 
The focus will be on ASAS field- 
ing and ACE operations. 


Knowlton Award 


The MI Corps Association re- 
cently presented the prestigious 
Knowlton Award for significant 
contribution to the Mi profession 
to the first USAR soldier to be so 
honored. Chief Warrant Officer 
Three Michael Cuneo is in large 
part responsible for implementing 
the initiative to assign a portion of 
the AC’s peacetime intelligence 
mission to the RC’s MI units. He 
serves at the Southeast ARISC, 
Fort Gillem, Georgia. 


Colonel John Craig is the USAR POC and 
Major(P) Steve Ponder is the ARNG POC. 
Readers can contact them at voice (520) 
533-1177/76, DSN 821-1177/76, and FAX 
821-1762. Colonel Craig’s PROFS/E-mail 
address is craigj%hual @huachuca-emh 
11.army.mil. Major Ponders E-mail ad- 
dress is ponders @aol.com. ; 
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base, remains in the main com- 
mand post. The functions of the 
DISE are to command and con- 
trolthe real-time collection sys- 
tems of the division, pull current 
information from the division ACE 
and higher, feed real-time battie- 
field information to the ACE and, 
as LTC Keller put it, “provide our 
commander the intelligence sup- 
port he needs to protect his com- 
bat strength and focus power at 
the right time and place to win on 
any battlefield.” 


Lieutenant Colonel John R. 
“Randy” Brooks, G2, 4th ID (M) 
Fort Hood, Texas 


To the Editor: 


The Military Intelligence Octo- 
ber-December 1995 bulletin con- 
tained a number of interesting 
articles on MI training. | have a 
few comments on the article by 
Senior Master Sergeant Alan R. 
Dowling, titled “Air Force Intelli- 
gence Training: Vector to the 21st 
Century.” The lead sentence 
piqued my interest. “U.S. Air 
Force intelligence has always 
been geared to the needs of the 
warrior.” A review of the history of 
Air Force intelligence (AFI) and a 
perusal of the budget authority al- 
located from operations to AFI out 
of the Air Forces Total Obligation 
Authority (TOA) might cause an 
objective historian to characterize 
the relationship between opera- 
tions and intelligence in the Air 
Force differently. What percent- 
age of operational TOA, Major 
Force Program 1,2,3 or 4 funds 
(minus tactical and consolidated 
Cryptologic program resources) 


has gone to fund intelligence sys- 
tems? How many Air Force Major 
Force Program 6 (research, devel- 
opment, training, and eduction 
funds) dollars (outside various "na- 
tional" sources) were invested in 
innovations to improve intelli- 
gence operations? The next com- 
ment that gained my attention 
was the notion that, “Cryptologic 
intelligence has focused primarily 
on the needs of national consum- 
ers and has held a more strategic 
view. This line sounds like a revi- 
sionist historian writing a new 
book on the politically correct op- 
erator’s view of history. The ef- 
forts of intelligence professionals 
throughout history have demon- 
strated the abilty of "the system" 
to support operations and help 
them succeed. Did the actions of 
cryptolog- ic professionals during 
Midway and the shootdown of Ad- 
miral Yamamoto focus on “na- 
tional consumers?" Was the 
success of the air-to-air battles in 
the Korean war the result of a 
“strategic view?" Were we able to 
pick up downed airmen behind en- 
emy lines during the war in Viet- 
nam because of a national focus? 
Did the creation of some rather 
unique reporting actions during 
DESERT SHIELD and DESERT 
STORM come from operations or 
professionals in the cryptologic 
system with an ability to support 
operations in a timely fashion? 
The apologist attitude and the ap- 
parent disdainful tone for a na- 
tional and strategic focus in the 
article, coming from a cryptolin- 
guist, is a bit surprising. | would 
suggest that intelligence staff per- 
sonnel at the Air Staff should be 
greater advocates of the intelli- 
gence profession, not purveyors 
of operational rhetoric. The tone 





of this article continues the all too 
often heard "noise" that the intelli- 
gence professional in the Air 
Force must work harder to be a 
part of the team. My 23 years ex- 
perience in the profession proved 
| had to develop a maverick-like, 
aggressive attitude, just like the 
“warriors,” because they did not 
readily accept the benefits of intel- 
ligence. But there are better ways 
to advocate the intelligence pro- 
fession. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lowrey’s arti- 
cle “Center Without Walls: Train- 
ing for the Information Age,” 

Major Darrell W. Bott's article 
“Maintaining Language Profi- 
ciency” and a letter to the editor 
by Major George J. Franz show 
the professional mettle of the 
Army MI officer in the information 
age. This professionalism did not 
come from genuflecting to the re- 
vered operational dogmas of the 
time but from the forceful advo- 
cacy of a systematic integration of 
intelligence and operations. | 

have been professionally jealous 
of the respect | saw the Army 
leadership of the 1980s give to in- 
telligence. | enjoy reading this pro- 
fessional pamphlet and wish there 
was some parallel in the Air Force. 


Major Bradley V. Riker, 
USAF (Retired) 
Salinas, California 


Correction/Clarification 


Page 48 in the January-March 1996 issue 
of the Military Intelligence Professional 
Bulletin contained an incorrect heading, 
"CMF 97 Update." Career management 
field 97 administers the Band branch. 
There are some military occupationai 
specialties (MOSs) 97 under CMF 96 
(intelligence). The number of the CMF does 
not always correspond to the numbers of 
the MOSs it administers. 








Veterans Association, Inc. KWVA is a national 


Korean War Veterans 1996 Convention 


From 23 to 27 July 1996, St. Louis, Missouri, will be the site of the 12th Annual Reunion of the Korean War 
organization of more than 15,000 veterans who served in the 
armed forces during the Korean War (June 1950 to January 1955) or in Korea from 1946 to the present. The 
five-day convention is primarily social although there will be a ceremony marking the 43rd anniversary of the 
Korean War Armistice (27 July 1953). Additional information on the conference is available from the KWVA at 


117 Mark Drive, Fairview Heights, IL 62208, or 1-800-603-6555. The address of the KWVA is P.O. Box 
10806, Arlington, VA 22210-2129. 
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704th MI Brigade 


The crest consists of a silver heraldic rose with 
blue petals and red barbs between, above a 
red scroll with silver ends inscribed with the 
motto “HERE AND EVERYWHERE” in silver 
letters. The rose, adapted from the Branch in- 
signia, represents military intelligence (MI) and 
is a traditional symbol of secrecy. The red 
barbs between the petals represent patriotism 
and zeal, and form a pentagon behind the 
rose, a further military reference. The rose is 
oriental blue and silver, representing the Ml 
Branch. The red, silver (white), and blue sym- 
bolize the United States. 

The mission of the 704th MI Brigade, a major 
subordinate command with the U.S. Army Intel- 
ligence and Security Command (INSCOM), is 
to conduct signals intelligence (SIGINT) opera- 
tions in support of Army, ground component, 
and joint warfighters; integrate reserve forces 
into the Brigade; provide qualified, technically 
trained soldiers to support operations of the 
National Security Agency (NSA); and execute 
operations to support land component com- 
manders’ information warfare and .information 
operations. Soldiers from the 704th MI Brigade 
have participated in Operations JUST CAUSE, 

DESERT SHIELD and STORM, RESTORE HOPE, UPHOLD DEMOCRACY, and Joint Task Force Eagle. 

The lineage of the 704th MI Brigade dates back to 1954, when the U.S. Army Security Agency (ASA) cre- 
ated a Troop Command, dedicated to supporting the National Security Agency (NSA). In 1955, both NSA and 
the Troop Command relocated to Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. In December 1957, the Troop Command 
became the ASA Support Element, comprising a Headquarters Detachment and three companies, one of 
which consisted entirely of Women’s Army Corps (WAC) personnel. In January 1977, ASA became INSCOM 
and the ASA Support Group became the continental U.S. (CONUS) MI Group. By 1981, the CONUS MI Group 
reorganized its companies into battalions, and Field Station Key West in Florida became subordinate to the 2d 
Battalion. Then,in January 1987, the Army redesignated the CONUS MI Group as the 704th MI Brigade. The 
1st Battalion became the 741st MI Battalion, the 2d Battalion became the 742d Mi Battalion, and the Brigade 
absorbed what was then Field Station San Antionio as the 748th MI Battalion. In June 1989, at the request of 
the 704th MI Brigade commander, the Army Reserve Personnel Center activated the 2264th Individual Mobili- 
zation Augmentation (IMA) Detachment as an administrative and logistical base for qualified locally assigned 
reservists seeking additional training opportunities. October 1990 saw provisional activation of the 743d MI 
Battalion which the Army approved in 1991 as a 704th MI Brigade subordinate battalion. 

Throughout its 42-year history, the Brigade has adapted to progressively more sophisticated technological 
requirements in the face of a changing world order. The Brigade’s current structure is based on a division of 
expertise, governed both by mission and geography. The 704th MI! Brigade headquarters (permanent party, 
students, Army personnel attached to NSA), the 741st (NSA Operations Directorate), 742d (the Army Techni- 
cal Control and Analysis Element (TCAE)), and 743d (worldwide SIGINT) MI Battalions are all at Fort Meade, 
Maryland. The 748th MI Battalion, the Army element at the first Regional SIGINT Operations Center (RSOC), 
is at Lackland Air Force Base near San Antonio, Texas. The 742d Mi Battalion has a detachment in Utah and 
the 743d MI Battalion has companies and detachments in both CONUS and overseas locations. 

The Brigade is deeply involved and proud of its participation with the Reserve Component. The TCAE Aug- 
mentation Detachment provides trained and ready reserve forces to support the Army TCAE run by the 742d 
MI Battalion. The Brigade has a direct training association and is forming a wartime planning association with 
Company C, 142d MI Battalion, 300th MI Brigade, Utah National Guard. This unit provides linguistically trained 
personnel in support of the NSA mission. These programs involve over more than 300 reserve personnel. 
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